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THE QUINTESSENCE OF SHAVIANISM. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


ROM the dawn of Christendom until quite recent 
times, Europe has speculated very little about 
its own future. The early Christians had a convic- 
tion that the world was 
near to its end; and 
far down the ages that 
sense of the earth’s im- 
permanence seems to 
have haunted the imagi- 
nations of men. There 
was no knowing when the 
end might come, but it 
was always imminent—any 
day might be the last. 
The abiding city was else- 
where. This uncertainty, 
this insecurity of tenure, 
no less than the advisability 
of disguising a criticism of 
existing society that might 
give offence to those at the 
head of it, accounts, I 
think, for the fact that the 
Utopias of men like Thomas 
More were imagined as the 
contemporary Utopias of 
some unknown or remote 
part of the globe, and not 
as the future Utopias of 
their own country. 

Next came the geolo- 
gists, whose revelation of 
the immense past of the 
earth implied an equally 
immense future, and postponed the time when : 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


“Like a parchéd scroll 
The flaming heavens together roll ”’ 


to so remote a day that men ceased to take it seriously. 
And the biologists were hand-in-glove with them, 
insisting that human life which had evolved so far 
could evolve as far again. There for a time the matter 
rested. The first shock of interest over, men settled 
down to a belief that “ this evolution” would evolve 
itself ; it was evolving itself ; were we not demonstrably 
more enlightened than our forefathers? Look at our 
transport! A man whose grandfather had lived in 
Knightsbridge and wasted two hours every day in 
walking to and from his work, could now live in Ealing 
and spend the two hours in an up-to-date train. Look 
at our medicine: we had abolished half the old 
diseases, and had invented the death-rate that our 


posterity might be able to disprove the horrid sus- 
picion (raised by impudent sceptics) that we had only 
renamed them. Look at our machinery, by which a 
man could make a hundred 
articles a day without any 
intelligence, whereas his 
grandfather had made only 
one, and had had to exert 
his intelligence into the 
bargain. Look at our 
chemistry—our drugs, our 
dyes, our cheap prints, 
our high explos——. On 
second thoughts it did not 
do to look at our chemistry 
too closely. Some of the 
more optimistic of us were 
persuading ourselves that 
we had abolished war. 

And then war came. And 
in the rude shock it gave 
to our belief that we were 
outgrowing barbarism, we 
were compelled to take 
stock at last. Hence the 
present slump in optimism. 
Hence, indirectly, ‘‘ Back 
to Methuselah.”” Post-war 
conditions scrawled ques- 
tion marks on all sorts of 
blank walls. First our race- 
fitness, then our industrial 
system, then our religion, 
education and culture— 
everything was called in question. In “ Back to 
Methuselah ”’ Shaw rose above these individual ‘‘ whys,” 
and like his own Serpent substituted a universal 
“why not?” 

The individual ‘‘ whys” which he himself had asked 
would make a longish list : 


Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 


“* T tried slum landlordism, doctrinaire Free Love (pseudo- 
Ibsenism), prostitution, militarism, marriage, history, cur- 
rent politics, natural Christianity, national and individual 
character, paradoxes of conventional society, husband- 
hunting, questions of conscience, professional delusions and 
impostures, all worked into a series of comedies of manners 
in the classic fashion, which was then very much out of 
fashion, the mechanical tricks of Parisian ‘ construction ’ 
being de rigueur inthe theatre. But this, though it occupied 
me and established me professionally, did not constitute 
me an iconographer of the religion of my time, and thus 
fulfil my natural function as an artist. I was quite coa- 
scious of this; for I had always known that civilisation 
needs a religion as a matter of life or death; and as the 
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conception of Creative Evolution developed I saw that 
we were at last within reach of a faith which complied 
with the first condition of all the religions that have ever 
taken hold of humanity: namely, that it must be, first 
and fundamentally, a science of metabiology.”’ 
Thus, like all major plays of Mr. Shaw, “ Back to 
Methuselah’ is constructive and optimistic; and it 
is quintessentially Shavian in its insistence on responsi- 
bility, where the unthinking see only release. Modern 
civilisation is outgrowing contro]. To keep abreast of 
our Own progress needs a positive faith, a religion. Mr. 
Shaw’s preface argues Creative Evolution as this faith ; 
of which his play must be taken as a working-model. 
So far so good. But a step farther. . . . The play 
itself is extraordinarily difficult. Let me protest that 
I am not referring to its irrelevances, which have 
been seized so eagerly by anti-Shavian critics as a 
point of attack. The first half of the political argument 
in Part II has nothing to do with the case? Granted. 
Some separate passages of uproarious comedy, such as 
the account of how the Irish race became extinct, are 
as irrelevant as the Burglar in “‘ Heartbreak House ”’ ? 
More so, if you like. Some stage-tricks of visual effect— 
Confucius’s yellow face and gown, the fancy dress and 
mummery of the long-livers—are a sort of highbrow 
variety-turn to stimulate flagging interest, just as it 
was stimulated by Hector Hushabye’s robes? By all 
means interpret them so. But now let us ask the anti- 
Shavians something. Shaw’s theme is Creative Evolu- 
tion: what other dramatist could have made a play, 
containing so much Creative Evolution and so little 
“relief,’’ which could be produced at all? ... Droll 
fellows, these anti-Shavians! Half of them complain 
that Mr. Shaw is too serious, the other half that he is 
not serious enough. Such a pill as Evolution needs some 
theatrical sugaring if we are to swallow it in the theatre. 
Go to, then! Let it be sugared, rather than lack its stage. 
No. The real difficulty is in the pith of the play. 
The preface argues, logically enough, that Man needs 
longer than his three-score years to learn how to use 
his life. Does the play prove the complementary 
thesis, which one might reasonably expect it to prove— 
namely that Man, if given an increase of years, will 
increase his wisdom to match ? Adam has all eternity 
before him, and is merely stupefied at the prospect ; 
he snatches eagerly at the idea of limiting himself to 
a thousand years ; a few centuries later he is no further 
on than he was at first. Cain, living dangerously, is 
liable to be cut off at any moment; but he is more 
progressive than Adam, even if so far he has only pro- 
gressed to the invention of war; he lives, to borrow 
an old quotation of Mr. Shaw’s, “‘ more abundantly ”’ 
than twenty Adams, every day of his life. In Part III, 
the two long-livers certainly are more mature than the 
rest; but they are accidental long-livers; they have 
“gone all out’ from the beginning, not realising till 
they were nearly a hundred that their life would be 
prolonged. In Part IV, much fun is poked by the 
long-livers at the Elderly Gentleman; he is “ dis- 
couraged,” naturally—Malvolio was discouraged by the 
Fool in the madhouse—-but he philosophises gallantly 
upon his shore; nor am I convinced that he is not 
the better man, for all their laughter. In Part V, long 
life is universal, with what result ? The Babies spend 
their first four years of eternity in discovering their own 


intelligence : in dancing and love-making, in arts and 
sciences, in guying the old—in short, in precisely those 
forms of physical and emotional energy which seem to 
us to make life worth living; after which they tire of what 
the Ancients call ‘ dolls,’’ and become Ancients them- 
selves. Whence they progress towards an ideal state—life 
as a vortex in pure thought—-an existence as Mind alone. 

The play does not end here. Let us pause here, 
nevertheless, and sum up so far. The points which I 
have made (I hope not too unsympathetically) against 
the play’s consistency, have been used eagerly by anti- 
Shavian criticism. They will continue to be so used. 
They are strong points, thus isolated. We must admit 
that they confound to some extent the gospel preached 
in the preface. Above all, we must admit that to our 
view (not necessarily infallible) the prospect of life as 
a vortex in pure thought is a horrid prospect, and even 
a fatuous one—being indeed that old and oft-contended 
theological bone, the question of Faith without Works. 
Creative seems hardly the adjective to apply to it: 
Vegetative Evolution rather, since life evolved beyond 
humanity, and without physical expression, seems (to 
our view, again) but a barren business. Can it be that 
anti-Shavian criticism is at last justified ? 

Let us remind ourselves once more that the play 
does not end here: and that whatever Mr. Shaw's 
offences may be, he is not wont to be illogical. Is it 
not possible that we are meant to regard these very 
inconsistencies, these contradictions and _ set-backs, 
humorously as landmarks and incidents in Evolution’s 
progress? May not the Ancients’ own horizon (life 
as a vortex in pure thought: which follows logically 
enough in Evolution’s sequence) be itself no more than 
such a landmark, a jumping-off place for a new phase 
of physical life? We are in deep waters here ; and yet 
I believe that Mr. Shaw’s own utmost vision, reaching 
beyond the horizon even of his Ancients, foresees at 
last the recreation of physical life on a higher plane. 
Towards what else, if not towards some new physical 
life, do the play’s last words tend ? 

“Tam Lilith: I brought life into the whirlpool of force, 
and compelled my enemy, Matter, to obey a living soul. 
But in enslaving Life's enemy I made him Life’s master ; 
for that is the end of all slavery ; and now I shall see the 
slave set free and the enemy reconciled, the whirlpool 
become all life and no matter. And because these infants 
that call themselves ancients are reaching out towards 
that, I will have patience with them still; though I know 
well that when they attain it they shall become one with 
me and supersede me, and Lilith will be only a legend 
and a lay that has lost its meaning. Of Life only is there 
no end; and though of its million starry mansions many 
are empty and many still unbuilt, and though its vast 
domain is as yet unbearably desert, my’ seed shall one 
day fill it and master its matter to its uttermost confines. 
And for what may be beyond, the eyesight of Lilith is 
too short. It is enough that there is a beyond.” 

So much for my own tentative account of the play. I 
am prepared to have errors pointed out in twenty places. 
At all events I shall have erred in good company ; for dra- 
matic criticism (let me disclose a trade secret), dramatic 
criticism has been badly rattled by this huge, sprawling, 
infinitely suggestive play. The oracles are dumb—or 
if not altogether dumb—for that wouldn’t do,: you 
know—they are profoundly “ discouraged ’’; and the 
anti-Shavians, far from trying to interpret the play, 
rejoice maliciously in underlining its difficulties. 
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ARTHUR CLUTTON-BROCK. 


By R. E Luis RoBErRTs. 


HE great preacher is seldom good at any other 
form of art than the sermon. He is particularly 
likely to fail in those longer essays in persuasion— 
the thesis, whether historical or philosophical ; he may 
—Herbert, Donne, Keble, Newman are English names 
which occur to me—be a poet or even a novelist, but 
if his sermons are really first-rate his other argumenta- 
tive work is not likely to rise, so far as its form is con- 
cerned, out of the second class. Newman is only an 
apparent exception to this; for the Apologia is con- 
tinuous only in chronology not in argument; it is a 
series of impassioned conversations rather than a 
biographical essay. The reason for this inability of 
the preacher to handle any other form than the sermon 
with great success is, I think, simple. Although we 
have lost the godly and convenient habit of inter- 
rupting and arguing with preachers, the whole form 
and manner of the sermon demands an audience— 
receptive, stubborn, unconvinced, eager, angry, en- 
thusiastic, sleepy, what you will—but an audience 
whose response to his message is the preacher’s primary 
concern. 

To-day great preachers in the pulpit are said to be 
rare: certainly I do not often meet them, but I am 
not extremely avid of pulpit discourses. We have, 
however, many whose natural talent is for preaching, 
and who practise the art, not from the rostrum, but 
in the columns of the daily press. Of these was Arthur 
Clutton-Brock. I need hardly say that he was not in 
the least that strange fowl, beloved of partisan con- 
troversialists, the ecclesiastical layman: but he was 
a Christian and a churchman, and he was before all 
else, a preacher. The artist, in prose or verse, is never 
primarily concerned with his audience, nor with his 
““message,” if he have one. Not even the philosopher 
can be safely assumed to be principally concerned by 
the effect on others of his search for truth. Application 
of principles, whether in art, science or philosophy, is 
for others than the men who state these principles. 
There are of course men—never commoner than to-day— 
who are preachers at one time, and artists at another : 
and I fancy that the artist H. G. Wells and the artist 
G. B. Shaw must be often taken aback by the moral 
earnestness with which the uplifting messages of Brother 
Wells and Elder Shaw are received by the faithful. 
Clutton-Brock had in him nothing of the creative artist : 
and this lack was an enormous advantage to a man 
whose main object in life was to bring others to see 
the truth as he saw it. 

Some of his subjects did not suit the moralist in him ; 
and his longer books are comparative failures because 
his real form was the sermon-essay. Neither the 
Shelley nor the Morris seem to be quite satisfactory ; 
though the essay on Shelley which he contributed to 
Mr. Locock’s edition is a fine piece of work. His best 
books, however, are those collected essays on art and 
literature ; the really supreme Thoughts during the 
war; the essays in reconstruction of Christian belief, 
and—though here I do not suppose I shall win general 
assent—the essay on Hamlet. Clutton-Brock’s chief 
asset as a writer is a kind of indignant common sense. 


He really knew what the via media was: that it was 
dangerous, difficult and much harder to tread than the 
broad road of placid acquiescence, or the narrow, clearly- 
cut footpath of rigid intolerance. We have ruined the 
word mediocrity, and turned one of the most austere 
of virtues into a comfortable evasion. It is fatally easy 
—as the history of modern manners in the United States 
shows us—to be extreme: to denounce vehemently the 
vices we dislike, and practise self-righteously the vices 
which entertain and console us. It is difficult to be 
fair: and Clutton-Brock tried and succeeded in being 
fair, even during those five years when nearly all the 
world lost its head, and ran shouting down the blind 
road of prejudice to the goal of persecution. Just as 
he kept his head in questions of politics and of religion, 
so he managed, on the whole, to keep to a sane and 
ordered medium in matters of literature and art. He 
is not afraid of seeming naive in his criticism, as in this 
on Whitman’s lines about the animals : 


““* They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their 
sins. 

They do not make one sick discussing their duty to 
God. 

Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the 
mania of owning things. 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived 
thousands of years ago.’ 


““ But then we remember that some of the greatest men, 
such as St. Augustine, have lain awake in the dark and 
wept for their sins, and also that we do not know enough 
about animals to say what Whitman says about them. 
In them, too, there may be the beginnings of penitence, 
of property, of snobbery, even; it is only that they cannot 
talk to us about these things.” 


Clutton-Brock held passionately to the middle road, 
because he hated all pretension, all the stupid preciosity 
and snobisme of the clique. He was an incurable 
democrat, if we use that word in the sense in which 
it can be predicated of Chaucer’s poetry, or of the 
economics of S. Antonine of Florence. For him the 
only object of owning anything was to share it; and 
he did not believe that any man could not be taught 
to appreciate the beauty and the truth which he had 
learnt to appreciate : 


“‘ Scholars who pride themselves on their learning, as 
something of which the mass of men are incapable, are 
traitors to scholarship, and prove that they are ignorant 
of its very subject-matter. To be proud of scholarship is to 
think that you have made the eternal your own private 
possession, which means that you have never experienced 
it. For those who have experienced it know that it is 
for all men, and long that all may possess it.’’ 


That is the spirit in which Clutton-Brock wrote. He 
was convinced of the value of his vision and eager to 
share it with others. He did that to an extent which 
many have not yet realised. His influence, largely 
anonymous, can be seen in much modern journalism, 
and in not a little modern theology. It is an influence 
which will grow ; and in its growth there is great hope 
for the movement which is at present predominant in 
our social and political life. 
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WALTER DE LA MARE.* 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


E live in a critical and inquisitive age. We are no 
longer content with mere enjoyment but must 
pause and inquire into the why and the wherefore of 
it ; and, in the case of artistic enjoyment, we tend more 
and more to dissect, analyse, compare—to ferret out 
logical and scientific justifications for reactions which, 
from the artistic standpoint, require no other justifi- 
cation than their own 
existence. We con- 
fuse science with art 
and our art suffers 
by it. This is not 
to say that we must 
limit the scope of 
science. All exist- 
ence and all ex- 
perience are the 
province of science, 
and the scientific 
analysis of artistic 
creation and appre- 
ciation is a matter of 
the greatest impor- 
tance; but this 
analysis does not 
affect the funda- 
mental fact of our 
reactions to the works 
of, art—indeed it 
accepts those reac- 
tions as axioms. 

The function of 
criticism is still 
debatable and ill- 
defined. It vacillates 
at present between 
an attempt at scien- 
tific analysis; the 
establishing of certain 
“standards ’”’ which, 
when the moment Photo by E. 0. Hoppé. 
for their application 
comes, often dissolve unaccountably; mere exegesis 
which often takes the form, when the art criticised 
is literature, of repeating in a circumlocution what 
the original has already said; and, lastly, a sort 
of rhapsody inspired by the work of art in question, 
which, like Pater’s effusion on La Gioconda, is often 
itself a work of art. It is when it comes to lyrical 
poetry that literary criticism stands its final test, for 
lyrical poetry is generally free from those foreign 
elements—history, philosophy, psychology, and the 
rest—which so easily lure the critic away from his 
esthetic responsibilities. Lyrical poetry sets out to 
present an experience emotionally valuable in the most 
vivid way possible. There it is, then, for the reader to 
take or leave, and it is sometimes difficult to see what 


* “Walter de la Mare.” By R. L. Mégroz. 7s. 6d. The 
Bookman Library (Hodder and Stoughton). 


there is to be said about it except that it is worth taking 
or not worth taking——-where, in fact, the critic comes in. 
To anyone who is subject to doubts such as these a 
book of three hundred pages on “‘ Walter de la Mare,” 
a lyrical poet if ever there was one, must come as 
something of a shock. Even when we take into account 
his novels and stories, the question instantly arises, 
‘““ How on earth can 
so much be found to 
say about him?” 
The question, so far 
from belittling Mr. 
de la Mare, is an 
indirect testimony to 
his supreme merit. 

Mr. Mégroz in his 
Prefatory Note tells 
us what his aim has 
been. “I have been 
chiefly at pains,” he 
says, 

show the poet 
of dream in a human 
light and in relation 
to the rest of society, 
and also to &bntradict 
the too common belief 
that he is narrow in 
range of thought 
and interests and 
technique.” 

In this aim Mr. 
Mégroz has been 
successful, and, such 
being his aim, it is 
no condemnation of 

‘his book to say that 
it is essentially a 
book for beginners. 

Those who are 

Mr. Walter de la Mare. With Mr. de la 
Mare’s work will 

derive little that is new on the subject from this 
book, but it is certain that those who are not will be 
strongly attracted towards both his poetry and his 
prose, for Mr. Mégroz has the power of imparting the 
enthusiasm which he himself feels ; in fact, his book is, 
for the most part, a panegyric. If, then, one regards 
the book as a de la Mare primer, much of the criticism 
which one would otherwise be disposed to make becomes 
inapplicable—the criticism, for instance, that so much 
of the book is taken up with quotation alternating with 
paraphrase or summary of Mr. de la Mare’s poetry and 


‘prose. Mr. Mégroz’s merit as a critic is that he has a 


well-furnished mind: he has read well and remembered 
well and has the gift of applying illuminatingly what 
he has read, often by direct quotation, to the case in 
point. His fault is to be occasionally carried away 
by his own verbal exuberance or by a tendency towards 
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the poetic fallacy, as when he describes Mr. de la Mare 
giving an after-dinner address ‘‘ in that dining-room at 
the very heart of Fleet Street.’ 

To much of the first chapter in the book—‘ Personal 
Impressions "I must definitely object. The conversa- 
tion recorded is interesting, but the “ professional- 
interviewer ” picture of the poet at home in his family 
circle or walking to the tram makes me extremely 
uncomfortable. I can see no excuse for revelations of 
this kind, for this turning of a man into a museum 
specimen during his lifetime just because he happens 
to be a fine writer, especially in the case of Mr. de la 
Mare who, as Mr. Mégroz himself tells us, ‘‘ has a 
natural dread of all publicity.” We have, of course, 
an exception in the case of Mr. George Moore, but, 


after all, it is Mr. Moore himself who so heartlessly 
exposes his own privacy and, moreover, turns the 
exposure mysteriously into a work of art. 

I have said that those who are familiar with Mr. 
de la Mare’s work will derive little that is new to them 
on that subject from Mr. Mégroz’s book. They will, 
however, find interesting matter there. The chapters 
on “ Psychology of Dreams” and ‘‘ The Language of 
Poetry ” both contain suggestive discussions of subjects 
which are only now beginning to be investigated but 
are doubtless of extraordinary importance. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Mégroz’s insistence on the interesting 
development of Mr. de la Mare’s later poetry in the 
direction of life and reality is a valuable point in his 
exposition. 


THE GRAVE OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


By Rex HUvnNTER. 


T the back of the market place in Baltimore, 

Maryland, by the side of a church that seems 

to be visibly sinking into the earth, lies the grave of 

Edgar Allan Poe. Upon the tombstone are certain 

tributes, but they are French. There is no tribute 
from his own country, America. 

It was a grey drizzling day when I visited the grave. 
I had gone shopping with my hostess at the market, 
and she said that we would visit the grave on the way 
back to the house. Fresh from the atmosphere of 
meat, fish and flowers, we came to the old church— 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, at the corner of 
Green and Lafayette streets. Just inside the iron 
railing, a few feet from the kerb, lies the present grave. 
But none of the passers by stopped to look at it. To 
be precise, no one stopped until they saw us examining 
it, and then they looked at us in a sort of wonder. 

I found the negro sexton at a side entrance, talking 
to a white idler. When I mentioned that my hostess 
and I wished to see the grave more closely he broke 
away from his companion readily enough, for he asso- 
ciates the grave with baksheesh, tips. All he knows 
is that for some inexplicable reason a few people come 
to visit this partic- 
ular grave, and that 
if he is attentive 
they usually leave 
certain coins in his 
palm. 

“Come right troo 
—tight troo,” he 
ejaculated. And 
we followed at his 
heels through the 
crumbling church, 
came by the side of 
the pulpit, through 
a small room 
hung with childish 
pictures—“ Dis 
yer’s the chillun’s 
little kinder- 
garten,”’ explained 
our guide—and out 


The Grave of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


into the graveyard on the left hand side of the 
church. 

Out of the wet grass rose a tombstone bearing this 
legend: ‘‘Quoth the Raven, Nevermore. Original 
burial place of Edgar Allan Poe from October gth, 1849, 
until November 17th, 1875. Mrs. Maria Clemm, his 
mother-in-law, lies upon his right and Virginia Poe, 
his wife, upon his left, under the monument erected to 
him in this cemetery.” Below the quotation is a crudely 
carved figure of a raven. On the left of this stone 
was another which set forth that it marked the burial 
place of David Poe, Senior, “ patriot and grandfather 
of Edgar Allan Poe, born in Londonderry, Ireland, in 
1743. Died in Baltimore, October 17th, 1816.” 

When I had copied the inscriptions the negro sexton 
proceeded to lead the way to the grave in which Poe 
now lies.” We passed under the church through a sort 
of cellar containing the heating apparatus. Hot water 
pipes ran over and between vaults marked with various 
names. On one vault, inscribed with the name of 
Brown, I perceived in the gloom a large wreath with 
the French colours and a large gilt crown. The sexton 
informed us that the late Brown had been the richest 
man of his time in Baltimore, and I reflected that he 
must have been held in high esteem since his fellow 
citizens had conferred a wreath and crown upon his vault. 

We came out into wet grass again on the right hand 
side of the church. Here were more vaults. The sexton 
stopped suddenly, his face, streaked with moisture, 
shining like dark oil. “ Like to see the remains of a 
man who died in seventeen ninety two?” he inquired 
invitingly. My hostess recoiled and the negro looked 
disappointed. ‘‘I’ll look,” I said, and our guide bright- 
ened up again. ‘“‘ There’s nothing left of this man but 
his skull,” continued the sexton glibly, ‘‘ showin’ that 
the head’s the hardest part of the yuman body.” He 
opened the door of the vault and, peering down, I saw 
a skull, blackened with age, lying on the black soil. 
On a sort of bench above were a few blackened boards, 
which the sexton informed me were all that was left of. 
the coffin. 

This grisly interlude over, we came to the present 
grave of Poe. Standing in the grey drizzle, our coats 
turned up round our ears, we beheld a stone with a 
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bronze plaque on one side thus inscribed: “A la 
mémoire d’Edgar Allan Poe éternellement cher dans les 
coeurs de ses amis Frangais.” This plaque, it appears, 
was sent by the French Literary Society. Another side 
of the stone bore a wretchedly carved bust of the dead 
poet, and several grotesque looking lyres had been 
hacked out above. 

“That there was brought by a French count,”’ said 
the sexton, apropos of the plaque. And now the 
mystery of the crown and the wreath on the vault of 
the late Brown was to be explained. “ That wreath 
and crown was brought by the count too,” said the 


sexton. “‘ When it rains Ah put um inside on that 
other vault.” 

We placed some flowers on the grave, took a couple 
of snapshots—no pictures are on sale in the shops— 
and went away in the drizzle, leaving some baksheesh 
in the black hand of our guide. 

We went away wondering what Poe would think of 
it all—the crumbling Presbyterian church, the dreary 
graveyard, the negro sexton, the absence of any 
American tributes, the hanging of his French wreath 
and crown on the vault of the late Brown, richest man 
of his time in Baltimore. 


RHYME. 


By GEOFFREY DEARMER. 


NY good textbook on poetry, such as Theodore 
Watts Dunton’s ‘“‘ Poetry and the Renascence o 
Wonder,” deals with rhyme. Indeed Watts Dunton, 
Swinburne’s guide, 
protector, father, 


“the greatest critic 
of our time” as 
that poet asserted) 
is at his best on 
the subject. He 
tells you what hard 
rhymes are (love, 
dove), what soft 
rhymes are (love, 
move) at far 
greater length 
than I have done 
in this sentence, 
but he does not tell you enough. For instance, 
he does not mention cockney rhymes of which there 
are two kinds, the real and the imaginary. The real 
are truly awful, worse than a Channel crossing, as I 
discovered when as a boy, in translating a German 
carol, I rhymed “ Judea” and “near,” and lost a 
friend. The imaginary are of the “ dawn ”’ and “ corn” 
variety. These rhymes, south of the Tweed at all 
events, are perfect. Bur-rns might have objected, but 
he had a right to. We Englishmen must accept the 
King’s English and not that of any Pretender ; indeed 
you will find this -awn and -orn rhyme in all the great 
poets including Tennyson, for the great poets had no 
time for fads and no use for pedantry. 

Rhyme is a beautiful artifice; it is a spur not a 
check, a help not a hindrance. Open vowels in English 
are laden with the breath and spirit of poetry, and 
rhymes bring vowels to verse and allow metre to breathe. 
Rhymes bring expectancy to the ear and round the 
little life of a stanza with the clear notes and mellow 
clarity of a chime of bells. Rhyme is the brightest 
jewel in the crown of Form, and formless poetry is 
worse than “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern,”’ as large as 
a lump of chalk, and often less valuable. The young 
poet who dispenses with rhyme is cutting off his nose 
to spite his face. He is like the bat and the frog in 
the Chinese proverbs, the bat who hung upside down 


Photo by Violet K. 
Blaiklock. 


Mr. Geoffrey 
Dearmer. 


friend (but not- 


laughing at this topsy-turvy world ; and when, like the 
frog, he flies into a passion, the pond knows nothing 
of it. Throw the geese out of the boat (as Tennyson 
who hated sibilants, advised), but not rhyme. Rhyme 
is a rudder. She will keep you straight, and as long 
as you are faithful to her you can take liberties with 
her. How many, for instance, realise that Keats in 
perhaps the loveliest Ode in the language—the “‘ Nightin- 
gale ”—rhymes owl with soul? What does it matter ? 
Keats knew his business. Overwork is the bane of 
rhyme, and boredom closes in on the reader when his 
eye falls on such rhyme words with their obvious 
partners as trod, strife, and above. No wonder! How 
bored the Lord must be with sword. All bad poets 
have trod to God and unfurled the banners of the 
world (whatever that may mean). Beauty has done her 
duty, the strife of life is o’er. 

Many modern poets have over estimated the danger of 
such intolerable banality, and to-day many rhyme, it 
seems, merely by accident, or so sparingly that the 
word to be rhymed is not echoed by the rhyme word, 
for the ear has long forgotten it. Soon the poet himself 
forgets it, and eventually wanders in a desert of vers 
libres across the Atlantic, where he sups on chunks 
of dismembered sentences which resemble the “ Elgin 
Marbles”’ only in their limblessness. 

Yet what a joy is rhyme in the hands and hearts of 
the masters! What a subtle instrument, what in- 
evitable cadences ! 

“But come, thou Goddess, fair and free, 
In Heav’n ycleap’d Euphrosyne.”’ 

The point that rhymes, especially double and triple 
rhymes, tend to introduce a fatal note of artificiality 
has been made by many critics. Tennyson nearly ran 
aground in that famous generalisation in which he 
rhymed man is and crannies, and Hood barely escapes 
criticism in his ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” perhaps the most 
technically perfect of all lyrics in the language. A 
lovely, if little known, deleted stanza from this poem 
may be quoted here to show something of the power 
and limitation of rhyme: 


“Cover her, cover her, 
Throw the sod over her, 
Victim of murder inhumanly done. 
Cover her, cover her, 
Hide her from God 
And the light of the sun.” 
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There is not a single unrhymed line in the “‘ Bridge of 
Sighs,” and for this reason obviously, Hood suppressed 
this stanza. He had already rhymed “ humanly ” and 
“‘womanly.”’ He was far too good a poet to insult the 
Almighty, and the stanza as it stands is as economical 
and inevitable as he could make it. It may seem a pity 
to suppress this admirable summary with its flaming 
anger and haunting, haunted sense of human shame, 
but had Hood included it the reader’s ear would at 
once have been puzzled by the missing rhymes and 
repeated words, and his whole appreciation jeopardised 
by a touch of faulty technique. 

Humorous poetry exacts a greater degree of in- 
geniousness in rhyme than serious poetry ; in fact the 
technique of humorous poetry is more elaborate and 
necessary. Sir Owen Seaman (judging by his work) 
knows more about verse than Mr. Yeats. This does 
not mean that the editor of Punch is a better poet than 
the author of ‘‘ The Ballad of Father Gilligan.” It 
merely shows that humour is humour largely because 
it is artificial, The comic acrobat who falls as he 
swings through his metrical gymnastics, fails; but the 
eagle can fall without comment from us who watch 
entranced and straining upwards from below. Indeed 
we are inclined to mistake the flagging inspiration of 
our momentary eagles for aerial virtuosity, deliberately 
inserted to surprise the reader drugged by a slumbering 
smoothness, whereas in reality such flaws resemble 
birds blundering into thin air. 

Ingenious rhymes are comic of themselves, even 
failures are comic if they are near enough to success, 
as the heroic attempt to rhyme hippopotamus : 


“Tf vegetarian river horse 
Were to become carnivorous, 


The mighty hippopotamus 
Would eat a goodly lot of us.” 

After all the greatest successes are the least ostenta- 
tious ; even Gilbert, a greater master of rhyme than 
Swinburne, went much deeper and was, consequently, 
more memorable and amusing when he stalked the 
common words than when he puffed after the trisyllabic. 
The way “up goes the price of shoddy ’”’ because if 
everybody’s somebody then no one’s anybody is a 
higher achievement than Gilbert’s ultra-poetical, super- 
zsthetical, out-of-the-way rhymes. Perhaps Gilbert’s 
neatest rhyme is Fairfax’s puzzled question in the 
“ Yeoman ”’ : 


“My little Phoebe ? 
be ? ” 


(Aside) Who the deuce may she 


Though many rhymes are exhausted, and though it 
is true that many words of prime importance in English 
have but few or inappropriate rhymes—God, love, 
moon, soul—to which such partners as pod, shove, 
baboon, droll, are seldom employed; yet English is a 
language still rich in rhyme and unexplored. English 
has few unrhymable words like silver and month, but 
far more rhyming words than that useless volume, the 
rhyming dictionary (useless because the immediate 
suggestion of the appropriate rhyme-word is a necessary 
talent of the rhyming poet) can supply. Poets now use 
pronouns freely, and the wide range of modern interests 
extends their choice. We all know, or should know, 
by heart Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s poem “ The Bells of 
Heaven ”’ on one rhyme. The rhymes are years, theirs, 
prayers, bears, hares—truly a catholic collection ! 

But when all is said, the best rhyme in English is 
probably sorrow and to-morrow ; the worst is certainly 
pearl and girl. 


RAMSAY MACDONALD AS A BOOKMAN. 


By GILBERT THOMAS. 


HERE is a delightful anecdote about the new 
Prime Minister. At a certain dinner-party 
during the War a well-intentioned lady sat beside him 
at table. She was charmed by his conversation and his 
courtly air, and, before they parted, she could not help 
sympathising with him because he had the same name 
as “‘that dreadful Member of Parliament, Ramsay 
MacDonald.’ The story is told by ‘“ Iconoclast ” in his 
(or should it be ‘“‘her’’?) most interesting and able 
study of Mr. MacDonald, which, by some extraordinary 
stroke of divination or good luck, was published just 
before the recent General Election under the title of 
“The Man of To-Morrow.’’* On personal acquaintance 
Mr. MacDonald is indeed found to be the very antithesis 
of all that, until within the last few weeks, he has been 
popularly supposed to be. Those who have not shared 
his opinions, and have had no direct knowledge of him, 
have been content to visualise him as the typical Labour 
leader depicted by the anti-Labour press—burly, 
unkempt, wild-eyed and big-mouthed ; whereas he is in 
fact a man of very exceptional intellect and culture. 
Few statesmen, indeed, who ever entered Buckingham 
Palace have been, in the old phrase, more of ‘‘ a scholar 


* 8s. 6d. net. (Leonard Parsons.) 


and a gentleman.” It is true that Mr. MacDonald is 
“* self-made ’’—that as a boy in Scotland, brought up 
in the poorest of poor homes, he educated himself, as 
he frankly tells his friends, on ‘Cassell’s Popular 
Educator.”’ But all the more credit is due to him that, 
having the instincts of a scholar and a gentleman, he 
has added to them in such rich measure the qualities 
and accomplishments. 

This is no place to discuss Mr. MacDonald as a 
politician. Those who would learn for the first time, 
or refresh their memories with, the fascinating facts of 
his life, and those who would have a real glimpse into 
the personality of this complex and many-sided man, 
cannot do better than turn to “Iconoclast.” Mr. 
MacDonald largely owes his success and distinction in 
politics to the fact that he is so much more than a mere 
politician. He has an “all-round” endowment, 
physical, mental and spiritual, such as is given to few 
men; and to this has been added that genius which 
consists of an infinite patience and capacity for taking 
pains. Science was his first love, and but for an accident 
he would have followed a scientific career. That he 
would have been successful in it there can be no doubt ; 
nor can it be questioned that, if he had chosen, he could 
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have made good in almost any other department of 
life. In especial—like his bosom friend, the late Lord 
Morley—he has given to politics what might have been 
given to literature ; and it is as a bookman that he may 
claim attention here. 

No Prime Minister of recent times has been better 
read. Into his two houses at Hampstead and Lossie- 
mouth he has collected thousands of volumes, weighing 
several tons. Once, when he was changing residences, 
the furniture removers piled so great a weight of books 
in the middle of an upstairs room, instead of placing 
them round the sides, that 
the floor collapsed! And 
Mr. MacDonald has not 
merely collected books; he 
has read them all and made 
them thoroughly his own. 
He is best read in history, 
political economy, and 
philosophy, but he is a keen 
lover also of creative 
literature. His enthusiasm 
for Milton, Scott and 
Burns, and for the ballads 
and folk-songs and (not 
least) the Puritan writers 
of his own land, knows no 
bounds; while his intimate 
knowledge of the Bible is 
constantly revealing itself. 
Among “ periods,” his chief 
love is the eighteenth cen- 
tury; while, among modern 
writers, he has a_ special 
affection for Thomas 
Hardy, with whom he 
recently stayed for a few 
days. Photo by G. C. Beresford. 

Nor is Mr. MacDonald 
only a great reader. He is 
also a bibliophile. He is never happier than when 
poring over a “second-hand” catalogue ; and, since 
his work has taken him repeatedly into all parts of 
the kingdom, there are few second-hand bookshops of 
any merit with which he is not intimately acquainted. 
He has, moreover, all the true bibliophile’s concern 
for the proper handling of books, and I once heard 
him lament the fact that he could seldom secure a maid 
who knew how to remove a volume from its shelf, for 
dusting purposes, without damaging the binding. 

And if Mr. MacDonald is one of the best read of 
recent Premiers, he has more writings to his credit than 
almost any other Prime Minister in our annals. Having 
once addressed envelopes for a living, he made his first 
real start in life as a journalist ; and he has been a 
prolific writer ever since. Most of his books have, 
necessarily, been largely political, though he once wrote 
short stories under the pen-name of “ James Ramsay,” 
while in ‘‘ Ethel Margaret MacDonald ”’ he has given us 
a memoir of that splendid woman, his wife, that is a 
model of skill and good taste. It has been described by 
Mr. Masterman as “one of the most moving short 
biographies in the language.” Even his political 
volumes bear evidence of having been written by one 
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who is a rare combination of philosopher, poet and 
scientist ; while most of his writings, political and 
otherwise, are shot through with that gleam of religious 
mysticism which makes Mr. MacDonald an aloof, 
though not a lonely, figure. The long list of his books 
may be found in “‘ Who’s Who”; but only those who 
have followed his career with minute personal interest 
and care have any idea either of the extent or the 
quality of his journalistic writings. He has of course 
written largely for many of the best journals, including 
the Daily Chronicle under Mr. James Milne’s literary 
editorship. But much of his 
finest work has been done for 
papers like the Glasgow 
Forward, which, while having 
a large circulation among 
keenly intelligent working- 
class readers, are quite un- 
known in polite literary circles. 
It is characteristic of Mr. 
MacDonald that he should 
consistently have contributed 
to such journals work that 
would have graced the best- 
classreviews or literary organs. 
Somehow or other — heaven 
only knows how—he has 
also found time to be an 
editor; and his conduct 
of the Socialist Review, with 
its large vision and wide range 
of subjects, has for many years 
been a reflection of his con- 
viction that a democracy 
must not merely have a 
political or “‘ class ” conscious- 
ness, but must be educated 
in the fullest possible sense. 

It is to be hoped that 
some of Mr. MacDonald’s 
miscellaneous journalistic writings will now be unearthed 
and published in book form. Many of his travel 
sketches are particularly deserving of this. He is not 
only one of the best read, but the most widely travelled, 
of modern statesmen. He knows from personal contact 
all the British Dominions beyond the seas; he has 
travelled in America and in the Near East, and, except 
for Russia, he knows Europe almost as intimately as he 
knows the British Isles. He has travelled with mind 
and heart alert to all the manifold aspects of life, and 
he has gone nowhere without setting down his impres- 
sions in a manner at once original, illuminating and 
charming. 

Mr. MacDonald has collected materials for a book on 
John Knox which he hopes some day to write. Another 
volume that we should like from him, when release 
from political duties brings opportunity, is his auto- 
biography. Not only would he have a fascinating story 
to tell, full of personal, historical and social interest, 
but he has all the qualities that would enable him to 
make it at the same time a real contribution to 
literature. But it is doubtful whether we shall ever 
see the book. For one of Mr. MacDonald’s most 
engaging traits of character is his modesty. 


Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, M.P. 
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THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


JANE MANDER. 


“*Tall houses instead of tall trees.’ 


UST before I left Australia, travelling through the 
streets tf Melbourne in a crowded tram car, I 
saw a man and woman from the Out Back sitting peer- 
ing through the window. When he wanted to draw 
her attention to anything he just nudged her. She was 
a weary looking woman, bent with hard work, and her 
replies were confined to monosyllables, until she mut- 
tered ‘‘ Tall houses instead of tall trees,” when her 
husband showed her the city’s architecture. It was 
evident that she measured life by tall trees; that the 
tall, gaunt trees of the Australian bush had crowded 
everything else from her imagination. 

Yesterday when I met Jane Mander—the New 
Zealand novelist who has just come to London—this 
Out Back woman rose up before me once more, but 
only by contrast. From her earliest youth Jane Mander 
has lived in the Out Back country of New Zealand, 
but its trees, its loneliness, its romance have fired her 
imagination, and she has escaped the “ dead timber ” 
mental attitude which overtakes many of the women 
fated to live where “ even cattle die.”’ 

Nowadays Miss Mander is a city dweller, and has 
three novels to her credit : the first, “‘ The New Zealand 
River,’’ with the second, ‘‘ The Passionate Puritan,” 
have passed the reviewer’s eye with success, and the 
third, “The Strange Attraction,” is just from the 
publishers. What she learned in her native land she 
has put into her books, without compromise, until in 
New Zealand small town librarians look askance at 
their pages, and put them out of sight of youthful 
subscribers. But more sophisticated London and 
New York have now recognised her as one of the 
Overseas writers who has the eye to see and the courage 
to express. 

Tall trees stood for school books to this New Zealander 
until she was more than twelve years old. But before 
she could read and write she had thought out her first 
novel, though it did not get to paper and binding. Life 
was too strenuous in those days. More primitive things 
demanded her immediate attention. But all through 
her early youth was the determination to get to big 
cities, to write and to be with people who wrote. 

To-day Jane Mander is a tall, lithe woman with an 
abundance of corn-coloured hair and blue intelligent 
eyes. She is alert to a degree. Her sense of humour 
helps her over stony ways, and her personality reflects 
the battle she has fought and won. She comes of 
pioneer stock. Her father—to-day he is Mander, M.P., 
in the New Zealand Parliament—staked his claim in 
the early days of the North Island of New Zealand in 
the wild Kauri Gum forests. He was a rover, a man 
who was not frightened by obstacles, and his daughter 
has inherited these qualities. 

With her arrival in London she has completed a large 
travel area, but in her almost baby days travel was 
another thing. When father Mander decided to move 


his household gods on to the spot where he contem- 
plated another timber mill, he did not leave his young 
family in comfort until he had a home ready. He 
gave it the advantage of learning how houses were 
built, how small towns were organised, how men and 
women live, when they are fighting the elements and 
seeking fortune under primitive conditions. He did all 
these things, and Jane did them with him, even when 
she was a small mite of ten. 

“We moved as many as twenty-nine times in a few 
years,” she said yesterday, when she went over her 
early days Out Back. ‘ Often as many as three times 
a year.” City dwellers would find it difficult even to 
imagine what moving meant in those days, when 
travelling was only possible in the most crude con- 
veyance, along almost impossible passes, with men, 
women, children, animals and furniture all bundled 
in together. 

In their desire to have a garden of their own the 
feminine portion of the Mander family, in pathetic 
fashion, used to uproot the flowers from one garden— 
roses, geraniums, mignonette and sweet peas—and take 
them on the journey in vain hope they would flower 
afresh in a new setting. All Jane Mander’s books 
reflect this love for the beautiful, whether it be in 
flowers, trees, humans or cities. 

By the time she was twelve Jane was quite capable 
of meeting any emergency—if there was an accident at 
the mill she would bind the wound; if a mill hand 
had typhoid she would nurse him back to health. 
Doctors were an unknown quantity in that far away 
world, and adaptability was the key-note of every 
situation. 

Then when she was twelve her parents decided on a 
school at Onehunga, a suburb of Auckland, where she 
soon showed her metal until, at fifteen, she was once 
more off into the country. But this time she was a 
full-blown teacher, armed with her certificate. In her 
spare time she wrote a story that won a newspaper 
competition, and crystallised her idea of writing seriously. 
A fellow teacher talked to her of the Sydney Bulletin— 
every Australian and New Zealander cherishes the 
desire to write for that paper—and she tried her luck 
with a modicum of success. 

Then her father bought a small country paper, and 
gave his daughter her first big chance. For four years 
she was associate editor, writing anything from editorials 
down to ‘‘ Advice to Mothers.”” But then she grew rest- 
less, and Australia lured. She eventually travelled to 
Sydney where she met an American who fired her with 
a desire to see his land and London. So she went back 
home—sold her few belongings, and set out with a 
little money and a whole host of courage. 

First of all—with the manuscript of her first novel— 
she came to London, where she met the fate of many 
a young writer. Publisher after publisher refused even 
to look at her treasure. She repacked it and went to 
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New York, where she entered 
the School of Journalism at 
the Columbia University. 

Possibly she realised through 
her early training that what 
she wanted was not to be 
learned by rote, so she did not 
wait to take her degree but 
hied to the top of a big build- 
ing amongst New York’s many 
big buildings, and rewrote her 
novel. She closed her eyes to 
the economic side of life, took 
little heed of her fast dwindling 
purse and just wrote on, 
putting into her book the 
scenery amongst which she 
had gained inspiration, the 
strange characters, who for 
her had been theatres, music, 
shops, streets, everything that 
comes to the city child almost 
without the asking. 

At last her strivings were rewarded. Publishers in 
New York thought her book worth considering, and it 


Photo by Hay Wrightson, 


was sent on to London. 
But the war hindered its 
progress, and it was three 
years before Jane Mander saw 
it in print. 

“From my childhood days 
I had dreamed of the day 
when my first book would 
be published,” she related, 
“but when it came to my 
flat in New York I was 
too tired even to open the 
parcel.” 

But now all that tiredness 
has gone and Jane Mander 
is in London comparing “ tall 
houses with tall trees,” busy 
on her fourth book, which 
will be published in the 
spring, eager to learn all 
there is to learn in London 
and determined to make New 
Zealand as proud of her 
as she is of it—‘‘ even if its small towns will ban her 
books.” 


Miss dene Mander. 


FREDA STERNBERG. 


FIFTY GUINEAS FOR A LYRIC 
SUITABLE FOR SETTING TO MUSIC. 


Why is the modern song so frequently supplied with 
words that are not written in the language nor with 
the feeling of poetry ? Composers and music publishers 
say these are the best they have been able to discover. 
To give the author an opportunity to vindicate himself, 
THE Bookman offers a Prize of FIFTY GUINEAS for 
the best original Lyric suitable for setting to music. 
Good lyrics, to justify their description, should be 
singable ; but some of them are not. It is essential 
that in this Competition the lyrics should lend them- 
selves to musical setting, and we propose having the 
winning lyric set to music. 


Any competitor may use a pseudonym, but his 
correct name must also be given, and this must be 
printed in the event of his winning the prize. The 
award will be announced, and a selection of the 
best lyrics printed in a special Supplement to 
THE BooKMAN. 


Full particulars and conditions in connection with 
this Competition may be obtained on application to 
The Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MARCH, 1924. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THe Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, but that in 
our May Number the first prize will be offered for the best original sonnet, instead of for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—Competitors must’please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HatF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


III.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best suggestion of a subject for discussion by 
THE Bookman Literary Circle. 


IV.—A Prize or Har A GurInEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


Note.—We shall discontinue the Lyric Competition 
(No. 1) in May, and offer the same prize until 
further notice for the best original sonnet. 
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RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 


I.—TuHE Prize oF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to J. M. Old, of Whitfield 
House, Saltburn-on-Sea, for the following : 


TRAGEDY. 


Your mind is darkened now, and all is dread 
Where confidence once looked through shining eyes 
That proudly smiled. Your laughter, too, is dead. 


Down what strange ways you wander none may know. 
You walk alone, and I, who looked with pride 
Upon your vigour once, now watch you go 


With halting steps along a futile road 
That has no ending. . . . Though I yearn to come 
And cheer your lonely soul, and ease your load, 


It cannot be. Far off I stand and pray 
That you have kept some memory of me 
To brighten, for a space, your fearful way. 


We also select for printing : 


THE MINUET. 


The minuet 

In sweetness steals 
Along the room. 
The listener feels 
The plaintive throb 
Of fiddle strings, 
And in the gloom 
A memory sings. 


The rhythmic rap 
Of red-heel’d shoon, 
A secret sob, 

A whispered boon— 
A sudden snap 

Of fiddle strings, 
The minuet 

Is ended soon. 


(Kathleen Lee, 104, Halley Road, Forest Gate, E.7.) 


BETTY. 


Idly with the oars I play 

As we drift adown the stream, 
While, a yard or two away, 
Betty, sweet as any dream, 

On the cushions half reclined, 
Quite destroys my peace of mind. 


Betty, with her darling smile 
And her golden-lighted eyes, 
All my senses doth beguile, 
Till I’d give all things I prize 
Just to kiss her finger-tips— 
Since I am denied her lips. 


(A. H. Capern, 70, East Sheen Avenue, S.W.14.) 


LENTEN SONG. 


Tune the harp to golden notes, 
Sing a song of Love’s intent. 
God is wise, Who gave the grace 
Of Spring in Lent. 


Thus should all the flowers wake, 
Thrushes learn their newest song, 
Feast and Fast in unity 

To these belong. 


Death is stirring in the earth, 
Resurrection is at hand— 
Christ and Spring together come 
At Love’s demand. 


Love that would not let him lie 
In a winter-ridden tomb. 

Spring that makes a Fast a Feast, 
Joy from gloom. 


(Ivan Adair, 54, Palmerston Road, Dublin.) 


We also select for special commendation the lyrics 
by Marion Elizabeth Stark (Wellesley, Mass.), Muriel A. 
Grainger (Hampstead), E. C. Wallis (Palestine), Liam P. 
Clancy (London, N.), Peggie Ferguson (Eastbourne), 
E. R. Faraday (Brimfield), Winnifred Tasker (Bourne- 
mouth), Eisdell E. Tucker (Hurstpierpoint), Margaret 
Ormiston (London, S.W.), W. G. Brown (Esher), 
Dorothy Hope (Southwold), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensing- 
ton Park), Geoffrey W. Wells (Cardiff), E. Lewis (Pem- 
broke), Silvey A. Clarke (Fulham), Ernest Alcock 
(London, W.), May McLeod (Edinburgh), H. E. Bates 
(Rushden), B. L. Daniel (London, W.), K. E. M. Kaley 
(Staplehurst), Evelyn R. Applebee (Mouletur, N.J.), 
Donald Stewart (Sutton), Marion Peacock (Horsham), 
R. Fortescue Doria (Old Feltham), Margaret Huggins 
(Exmouth), Joice Ormesby (Addiscombe), Frances L. 
Allam (Nova Scotia), Winifred Mudie (Darlington), 
Richard Squire (Sheffield), Percy T. Cash (North 
Ceylon), W. MacDermott (Govan), Harold H. Payne 
(Mill Hill), Gertrude Garratt (Hoddesdon), N. Langton 
(Muswell Hill), Ethel E. Mannin (London, S.W.), Ethel 
M. Taylor (Golders Green), L. E. May (Toronto), Eileen 
Carfrae (London, S.W.), ‘“‘ White Rose” (Dorking), 
Margery Constance Nudd (Yiewsley), Sybil Knight 
(Shalford), Gwendoline Goodwin (Sheffield), Dorothy C. 
Jones (Stourbridge), R. V. Ballard (Plympton), Max E. 
Reynolds (Texas), T. Johnson (Saskatoon), J. Waugh 
Boden (Penzance). 


Il.—Tue Prize or A GuINEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Louise Leatham, of 
The White House, Neville’s Cross, Durham, 
for the following : 


RARE LUCK. By Petr Rince. (Methuen.) 
“For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair!” 


Keats, On a Grecian Urn. 


We also select for printing : 


YOUTH’S WAY. By Cate Younc RIcE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘‘He put live shrimps in his father’s boots, 
And sewed up the sleeves of his Sunday suits.” 


W. S. GrtBErT, Patience (Act II). 


(E. Mulvany, 21, Drury Street, Dublin, and D. E. Baker, 
3, Warnley Mount, Nottingham.) 


THE GIRL IN THE FOG. By JosEpH GOLLoMB. 
(John Long.) 
“‘T cannot see what flowers are at my feet.” 


Keats, Ode to a Nightingale. 
(Vere Russell, 22, Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh.) 


THE OLD, OLD STORY. By W. M. Dow, D.D. 
(Collins.) 


‘“‘Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


Joun Mitton, Paradise Lost. 


(R. Jagaunathan, 30, Nallatambi Mudali Street, Tripli- 
cane, Madras.) 
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George Baxter. 
From “George Baxter: The Picture Printer,’ by 
C. T. Courtney Lewis (Sampson Low). 


A PAWN AMONG KINGS. By C. S. Forester. (Methuen.) 
““Mine uncle is King of Denmark.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Hamlet (Act II, Scene 2). 


(Winifred Simmons, 16, Mortlake Road, Kew, Surrey.) 


EXPECTANCY. By Joun Eyton. (Arrowsmith.) 
“He put in a thumb.” 
Nursery RuyMeE, Little Jack Horner. 


(Mary Lumby, The Warwick Club, 21, St. George’s 
Square, London, S.W.r.) 


III.—THeE PrizE oF THREE NEW Books for the best 
list of eight novels by living authors is awarded 
to Sidney S. Wright, of ‘‘ Kinkora,” Swanley, 
Kent, for the following : 


Thomas Hardy’s “ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.” 
Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Old Wives’ Tale.” 

H. G. Wells’s Tono-Bungay.”’ 

John Galsworthy’s ‘“‘ Forsyte Saga.” 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Kim.” 

A. S. M. Hutchinson’s “‘ If Winter Comes.” 
Joseph Conrad's ‘‘ Lord Jim.” 

Hugh Walpole’s Fortitude.” 


The prize is awarded (as announced) for the list which 
contains titles that receive the largest number of votes from 
the competitors as a whole. The eight that stand_first in 
this respect are: 


“Tess of the D'Urbervilles” .. 
“ The Old Wives’ Tale ” 
“The End of the House of Alard” .. 25 


Of these, six appear in the list of Mr. Sidney S. Wright. 
Three or four competitors give five, and a large number 


give four. In the numerous lists received over two 
hundred different titles are given. A few of them contain 
none of the winning eight—most include two or three. 
Next in order to the first eight come ‘“‘ The Rover ’’ (22), 
“* The Cathedral ’’ (21), ‘‘ Mr. Britling Sees it Through ”’ (20), 
and “Sinister Street’’ (20). From 10 to 14 votes are 
given to ‘“‘ Tono-Bungay,” Fortitude,’’ ‘‘ Sussex Gorse,” 
“The Little Minister,’’ ‘‘ The Four Feathers,” ‘“‘ Men Like 
Gods,” “‘ Chance,”’ ‘‘ The Judge,”’ ‘‘ Joanna Godden,” “‘ Mr. 
Polly,” ‘‘ Sonia,’’ The Middle of the Road,” “‘ Kipps,” 
“The Beloved Vagabond,” and ‘‘ Mary Olivier.” 


We also select for special commendation the lists by 
Helen Innes (Lyme Regis), Mrs. F. W. Webb (Thornton 
Heath), C. Alison Shaw (Huddersfield), D. Marsden 
(Stamford), Dorothy M. L. Dawson (London, S.W.), 
Kathleen Rice (Harpenden), Alan C. Fraser (Twicken- 
ham), M. E. Hind (Southampton), E. M. Liddell (Chep- 
stow), Violet Ross (Whitstable), L. M. McLeod Innes 
(Cambridge), Doris E. Bluck (Bolton), A. J. Southgate 
(Croydon), F. Ismay (Greenwich), E. Bradbury 
(Sheffield), P. Heomondhalgh (Bolton), G. W. Bowes 
(Rishton), B. Bartlett (Birchington), Winifred Simmons 
(Kew), Mabel Walton (Brecon), E. R. Hinchliffe 
(Brighouse), Mrs. P. Belben (Wimborne), O. Chambers 
(Banbury), Olive G. Chambers (Banbury), K. Fisher 
(Scunthorpe), A. S. Quittenton (East Croydon), Owen 
Holloway (Bristol), K. Addison (Westgate-on-Sea), 
D. E. Baker (Nottingham), Mrs. Albert Hopkinson 
(Cambridge). 


IV.—THE Prize oF HALF A for the best review 
is awarded to Kathleen Rice, of “‘ The Warren,” 
Devonshire Road, Harpenden, Herts, for the 
following : 


MIND AS A FORCE. By Cuartes F. Harrorp. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


The author of this book in presenting his thesis—the 
similarity between natural and spiritual law—propounds 
his views from the light of modern medical psychology. 
The dominant idea of his theory is the comparison between 


Mary Everest Boole, 


Author of “A Message of Psychic Science.” “A Teacher of Brain 
Liberation” (Daniel), an introduction to her works by Florence 
Daniel, was reviewed in the January Bookman. 
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the phenomena of mind and that of the physical process 
of wireless telephony. He lays stress on the possibility of 
an identity between the great physical force and the mind 
force. Claiming no originality of subject, he pleads, as 
the object of his book, his hope that physicists may be 
induced to consider his theory and carry their investigations 
further, along his line of thought. 


We also select for printing : 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE LABOUR PARTY, 
By J. Ramsay Macponatp. (Cecil Palmer.) 

This little book, written previous to his becoming Prime 
Minister, is so essentially mild and cautious, that that 
electorate that feared the end of all things should Labour 
get into power, will have all their fears allayed. There 
is an awful and a serious sense of responsibility, with an 
assurance that there is no Labour idea “ to try short cuts 
to the Millennium, if it had not had the Russian example 
to cure it.” The League of Nations is upheld as a focus 
for the contact of Britain with Europe, but an emphatic 
denial of Britain becoming the ‘‘ catspaw of the League.” 
His reference to the war is wise and practical, and the 
latter part on Russia is essentially the heart of good 
statesmanship. 


(A. E. Gowers, 12, Broad Street, Haverhill, Suffolk.) 


THE PASSIONATE YEAR. By James HItton. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 

Mr. Hilton takes an English public school for the back- 
ground of this excellent novel. With refreshing keenness 
and youthful enthusiasm Kenneth Speed starts life as a 
schoolmaster, only to have his ideals withered and his 
career spoilt by an unsuitable marriage with the highly- 
strung and immature daughter of his chief. With unerring 
skill and a delicate perception of character, the author 
gives us the inevitable problem of the other woman, but 
so sympathetically does he deal with his people that the 
reader is left with only pity for all three, and a faint thread 
of hope. 


(Winifred Simmons, 16, Mortlake Road, Kew, Surrey.) 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF JOHN MASEFIELD. 
(Heinemann.) 

Who is to be congratulated most—Mr. Masefield, his 
publishers or his readers—on the publication of this splendid 
volume at 8s. 6d. It contains “all the poetry that Mr. 
Masefield has ever written,” says the wrapper. Charming 
as his lyrical poems are, we still most admire his great 
narrative poems: powerful—never losing sight of man, 
the animal: yet tender and beautiful, never forgetting 
that God breathed into man the breath of life. ‘‘ The 
strength of the hills”’ is in these poems, as well as the 
glory of the daffodil and the sound of a wind in the rushes. 


(H. M. Creswell Payne, “ Finnart,’’ Edgcumbe Avenue, 
Newquay.) 


We select for special commendation the reviews by 
R. M: Stoloff (West Hampstead), J. A. Jenkins (Liver- 
pool), Malcolm Hemphrey (Aldershot), Marcella Whitaker 
(Dewsbury), Maude R. Fleeson (Manchester), A. H. 
McElderry (St. Leonards-on-Sea), W. V. Knocker 
(Folkestone), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), W. M. 
Spriggs (Edinburgh), R. Burnaby (London, W.), Ailsa 
Temple (Beckenham), H. M. Clark (Chelmsford), 
W. H. Edge (Stockport), L. Calderon (Manchester), 
Mannington Sayers (Monmouth), James A. Richards 
(Tenby), Ernest A. Fuller (Greenwich), W. Swayne 
Little (Dublin), F. Ismay (Greenwich), Winifred Bates 
(Bridport), Frederick Willmer (Southport), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Mary McLeod (Edinburgh), E. A. G. 
(Kingston-on-Thomas), I. M. Reid (Oxford), J. Kilmeny 
Keith (Kensington), F. W. Symes (Manchester), Charles 
Kilford Hanratley (Jarrow), Rhoda Tuck Pook 
(Southend-on-Sea), G. Pitt (London, N.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BooKMAN is awarded to Arbel M. Aldous, 
of 66, Sunningfield Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 


Mr. W. Hay, 
author of“ An Australian Rip van Winkle,” which Messrs. Allen & Unwin 
are publishing. 


THE BOOKMAN EXTRA COMPETITION. 


In our second Ballad Competition (as announced last 
month) we offer a First Prize of Five Guineas and a 
Second of Two Guineas for the best and second best 
original Ballad in not more than fifty lines. 


We offer also a First Prize of Five Guineas and a 
Second of Two Guineas for the best and second best 
Short Story (serious or humorous) in not more than 
six hundred words. 


Replies, addressed to The Editor (and marked 
“Special Competition No. 2”) must reach THE 
BookMaN offices, St. Paul’s House, Warwick Square, 


London, E.C., not later than April 5th. This long 
date, as mentioned in previous announcements, has 
been fixed in order to give our readers abroad and in 
distant parts of the Empire an opportunity to compete. 


Awards will be announced in THE Bookman for May 
next, and a selection of the best ballads and stories 
will be printed in a special Supplement to that 
Number. 


The Editor’s decision must be final. And as it is 
impossible to undertake to return them, competitors 
should keep copies of their MSS. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. PAUL’s House, WARWICK 
SguarE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


On another page are given some interesting 
results of a competition in which competitors were 
asked to make out a list 
of eight novels by living 
writers which they would 
recommend as repre- 
senting what is best in 
present-day English 
fiction. An analysis 
showed that the books 
most frequently chosen 
were by authors who are 
by common consent 
among the greatest 
novelists of our day. But 
it is significant that from 
a number of the lists all 
these names were absent, 
and the competitors had 
preferred popular novel- 
ists who have not been 
passed by the critics for 
immortality. No doubt 
they very sensibly wrote 
down the titles of books 
they had read and 
admired, instead of 
slavishly acquiescing in 
the judgment of others 
and affecting to prefer 
books they knew they 
would be expected to admire. And in this they did 
rightly. However fine a book may be, if it does not 
please you it is not one of the best books so far as 
you are concerned, and, if you are honest, you do not 
include its author in your catalogue of great men. 

“If he be not great to me, 


4 
: 


What care I how great he be!”’ 

That is the plain common sense of the case, and 
it is no-use saying this is an uncritical attitude of 
mind, for it can be more or less justified by a con- 
sideration of how often the pundits have only 
discovered greatness in a writer after they have 
long failed to recognise it, and by a consideration 
of how many authors who have proved of little 
account were in their day acclaimed by the 
cultured as men of genius. It is an attitude of 
mind that is emphatically taken up by the late 
Dr. Walter H. Page in ‘“‘ A Publisher's Confession ”’ 


From a painting by Ernest L_ Ipsen (1922). 


Exhibited at the American Academy, when it was awarded the 
$1,000 prize as the best portrait of the year. 


(Heinemann)—he carries the argument far, 
indeed, that I drop off and let him go on without me, 
He speaks as a publisher, as one of the distinguished 
American firm of Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
and nobody who has read his “‘ Life and Letters ’”’ 
can have anything but profound respect for his 
judgment and his opinions. 

“It is a hard world,” says Dr. Page, “ in 
which ‘ Knighthood,’ 
* Quincy Adams Sawyer,’ 
and ‘ Graustark,’ to say 
nothing of ‘The One 
Woman,’ ‘ Alice of Old 
Vincennes, and a 
hundred more ‘ poor’ 
books make fortunes, 
while Mr. Howells and 
Mr. James write to un- 
responsive markets and 
even Mr. Kipling cannot 
find so many readers for 
a new novel as Mr. 
Bacheller of ‘Eben 
Holden.’ It seems a 
hard world to the pro- 
fessional literary folk ; 
but the professional 
literary folk would find 
it a hard world anyhow ; 
for it has a way of prefer- 
ring substance to colour. 
And novels, after all, have 
less to do with literature 
than they have to do with 
popular amusement.” 

You might as reason- 
ably say the same of epics, 
which tell stories in verse as the others do in prose ; 
but though it is an overstatement, there is truth 
in it. The aim of all literature is to give pleasure, 
and if it fails to do that it is not good literature ; 
but no book can give pleasure to everybody ; even 
the enormously popular stories Dr. Page mentions 
cannot dothat. The great novel is at once literature 
and a popular amusement, and has quite as much 
to do with the first as with the last. 

“Why does a man read a novel?” asks Dr. 
Page. ‘‘ Let us come down to common sense. He 
seeks one of two things—either a real insight into 
human nature (he got that in ‘ David Harum’) or 
he seeks diversion, entertainment. A writer's style 
is only a part of the machinery of presentation. 
The main thing is that he has something to present. 
Even though I am a publisher I think that I know 
something about literary quality and literary 


Mr. John Lane, 
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values, and it must be owned at once that hardly 
one in a dozen of the very popular recent novels 
has any literary quality. But every one of them, 
nevertheless, has some very genuine and positive 
quality. They were not written by any trick, and 
their popularity does not make the road to success 
any easier to find. They have qualities that are 
rarer than the merely literary quality. Mr. Henry 
James’s novels have what is usually called the 
literary quality. Yet half the publishing houses in 
the United States have lost money on them, while 
the publisher and the author of ‘ Richard Carvel’ 
and ‘ The Crisis’ and ‘ The Crossing’ made a 
handsome sum of money from these books which 
have no literary style.”’ 

He lays it down that the popular unliterary 
novels succeed because ‘“‘ they have construction. 
They have action. They have substance.” Well, 
Mr. Kipling’s books have all these things ; Dickens’s 
have two of them, and though his plots are as bad 
and as loosely constructed as Shakespeare’s, he was 
not only vastly popular with contemporary readers 
but remains popular to this day; and how, from 
Dr. Page’s standpoint, shall one explain the vogue 
of Stevenson, who was as fastidious a stylist as 
James and whose total sales, by now, probably rival 
those of the author of ‘‘ Eben Holden.’’ One must 
not forget that, whatever its immediate circulation, 
the novel which is literature has a far longer life 
than the novel which is not, and so, in the long run, 
pleases a very much larger number of people. That 
is its sufficient justification even on practical 
grounds. It is not safe to be dogmatic in these 
matters. The most one can say is that in a world 
which is made up of all sorts, all sorts of novels are 
needed, and let us be thankful that for those who 
cannot find amusement in Bacheller or Garvice 
such as Hardy and Meredith have been provided. 


Offering very practical and useful advice to 
young writers in ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Authorship ”’ 
(Jonathan Cape), Mr. C. E. Lawrence touches 
incidentally on some of the questions Dr. Page 
discusses ; they differ as much as they agree with 
each other, and it is interesting to note this because, 
in addition to being himself a novelist, editor, 
reviewer and essayist, Mr. Lawrence has for over 
a quarter of a century been a publisher's reader, 
and it is evident from those parts of his volume that 
deal with the consideration of manuscripts, the 
printing, binding, advertising and whole production 
of_books, has a wide knowledge of the practical side 
of the business of publishing. So far from sharing 
Dr. Page’s indifference to style, he says, ‘‘ Without 
trouble and simplicity of mind a natural style 
cannot be formed, and style is essential. It is the 
expression of personality, and personality adds a 
vital flavour to every aspect of art.’ Yet he does 
not put style as the first thing needful ; he agrees 


with Dr. Page that ‘‘ the Theme is the first essential ; 
then comes the Construction . . . finally the Style 
or Manner. To do the thing in order and with a 
self-respecting care is the only sure means of ultimate 
success.” ‘“‘ Aim to construct deftly, to build 
sparely. Set the foundations right, draw the 
scheme correctly and generally keep to it.” But 
later on he insists again, “a slovenly style is a 
literary sin.” He believes that success in literature 
“is a matter of luck, of fortune; and of self- 
discipline’ ; and you can apply the following as a 
comment on Dr. Page’s scorn of Henry James and 
the stylists and his remarks about the big sales of 
“poor” books: ‘‘ As in Nature and Life, so, also, 
in literary fortune; when a wide survey is taken 
and the work has been good, a balance is generally 
found on the right side. The average works out pretty 
fairly in the long run; and although often it happens 
to prove for some of us a very long run, it is rare for 
anything but the excellent eventually to excel.” 

But in addition to advising the beginner on how 
to go about writing his book, and seeing to the 
publishing and producing of it after it has been 
accepted, ‘‘ The Gentle Art of Authorship” gives 
him sound counsel as to the proper way of sending 
out his manuscript, the unwisdom of paying personal 
calls on the publisher, the terms on which he should 
and should not arrange for its publication, the 
employment of agents, and other matters with 
which it is very desirable that the adventurer into 
the literary world should be acquainted if he would 
escape pitfalls and avoid disappointments. Mr. 
Lawrence combines good horse-sense with an 
inspiring idealism; he believes a novel can and 
should be literature, and believes also that it should 
be an amusement, a joy not only to the reader, but 
to the writer of it. 


A lot of fugitive verse sleeps forgotten in the 
files of many periodicals, and who shall say how 
much of it was worth remembering ? Mr. Thomas 
Moult’s anthology of “‘ The Best Poems of 1922” 
and its just published successor, ‘‘ The Best Poems 
of 1923”’ (6s.; Jonathan Cape), move one to that 
speculation, for the poems in these volumes are 
not taken from books but from English and American 
journals issued between January and December 
in 1922 and in 1923. The new volume contains 
eighty poems, and there are at least a score that 
I would be sorry to lose. And that is saying a 
great deal; for the year that could produce eighty 
poems all too good to be allowed to die would be 
a real year of miracles. Some of the poems suffer, 
as so much modern poetry does, from a certain 
thinness, their thought seems slight, or trite, they 
lack emotion or freshness of idea, and I am not 
sure whether it is a virtue or another fault that 
they make little attempt to hide this poverty in 
any beauty of language. But as the one just man 
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made a city worth saving, so 
twenty poems of true and fine 
quality, and as many more that 
please you by their art or their 
charming artlessness, make this 
a book you will keep both for the 
delight you have in it, and as an 
index to what the poets of our 
day are doing. For Mr. Moult has 
shown a wise and catholic taste 
in his selections; he has brought 
together the best of the year’s 
poetry in all kinds, so that his 
anthology amply represents the 
divers activities of the modern Muse. Mine is 
of course only a personal opinion; there are as 
many sorts of poetry as there are of flowers, and 
probably everybody will be dissatisfied and every- 
body satisfied with some that are here in Mr. Moult’s 
garden. 


Any book in which I am interested is a good 
enough bed-book for me, but I own that on this 
careless principle I have been misled into reading 
books that have kept me awake most of the night. 
Of course the right bed-book should soothe and 
predispose one to sleep, and I welcome Mr. E. B. 
Osborne’s ‘‘ Nightcaps”’ (7s. 6d.; Bell) with its 
carefully :chosen essays, poems, epigrams, aphor- 
isms, fables and miscellaneous extracts that are 
admirably suited to this purpose, and its delightfu] 
introduction by himself on bed-side books, and the 
gentle art of reading in,bed. I am not sure that 
one or two of the poems in “ Poetry and Politics” 
may not irritate some who 


Number, is Anglo-French by birth’ 
but wholly British in experience 
and sympathies. During the war, 
he served in Gallipoli under Sir Ian 
Hamilton, then in Palestine, Egypt 
and France, leaving the Army 
in 1919, after five years of soldier- 
ing. In that year of his release 
Mr. Elkin Mathews published his 
first book, ‘‘ Personal Poems.” He 
has a second book of poems 
now in preparation, and a volume 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz. Of essays on living personalities 


in English literature. He 
began by adopting banking as a profession, but 
the war interrupted that, and, after he left the 
Army, a University course for ex-service men not 
only enabled him to salvage something of his pre- 
war studies but led him into the thorny but pleasant 
paths of journalism. I fancy he takes more pride 
in being a first-class journalist than he did in being 
appointed assistant manager of his bank in the 
spring of 1914. He has done admirable critical 
work in many papers, and as a writer of literary 
causeries and interviews with famous authors is 
well-known to the educational world through the 
pages of the Teacher's World. His wife, Mrs. 
Phyllis Mégroz, is a gifted poet and short story 
writer ; she is represented in several recent antho- 
logies and is, I understand, publishing a volume 
of her poems this autumn. 


Among those who were fortunate enough to 
escape from the Japanese earthquake was Mr. 
Henry Walsworth Kinney, 


do not share their senti- 
ments and so induce in- 
somnia, otherwise there is 
nothing in the essays and 
passages from Burton, 
a Kempis, Malory, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Anatole France, 
and the rest, including Mr. 
Osborn’s own essays in 
Part II, that is not nicely 
calculated to keep the 
reader pleasantly interested 
and feeling at peace with 
the world in general. It 
is a book to be warmly 
recommended to all who 
seek an ideal bedside book 
and the best of advice 
about reading in bed. 


Mr. R. L. Mégroz, whose 
new book, ‘ Walter de la 
Mare,’ we review in this 


whose brilliant novel, ‘‘ The 
Code of the Karstens,’’ was 
recently published by Messrs. 
Nash & Grayson. His office 
in Tokio and his home at 
Kamakura were both des- 
troyed in the disaster and, 
after spending some days 
on Japanese and American 
destroyers and on refugee 
ships, he found a resting 
place in Kobe. Then 
for a few months he be- 
came a wanderer, and after 
visiting Tientsin, Peking, 
Mukden and Seoul, made 
his way back to Tokio, 
where he is resuming work 
as managing editor of the 
Trans-Pacific Weekly, 
whose plant has_ been 
replaced in new offices. 
Another novel of his, 


Mr. Henry Walsworth Kinney. “Broken Butterflies,” is 
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about to make its appearance, and he tells me it 
gives a picture of life in Japan stripped of all 
Lotiesque glamour. During the two months he 
passed as a refugee in Peking he wrote the greater 
part of a third novel, all the scenes of which are laid 
in Hawaii, where he was born, and where, after 
roaming and following a variety of trades, he 
started newspaper work and in due time became 
editor of the Hilo 
Tribune. 


One of the most 
important and 
amazing of modern 
discoveries is that 
which in his deeply 
interesting book, 
“Eyeless Sight” 
(5s.; Putnams), M. 
Jules Romainsclaims 
to have made. 
Briefly, he says there 
are countless cor- 
puscles in the skin 
all over the human 
body and that these 
are very small em- 
bryonic eyes which 
by concentration 
and will power may 
develop into organs 
of vision. It is not 
only a theory, for 
certain of his blind 
patients have  suc- 
ceeded in developing 
these rudimentary 
eyes, and, by sitting 
blindfolded and 
making constant and 
determined effort, he ‘ 
has done so himself. M. Romains is a distinguished 
scientist and man of letters, and many famous 
Frenchmen who have been present at his experi- 
ments have testified to their faith in him. A 
discovery so fraught with hope for the blind cannot 
fail to be received with profound interest and to be 
fully tested by scientists everywhere. 


Mr. Martin’s Armstrong second book in prose, ‘‘ The 
Bazaar ” (published the other day by Mr. Jonathan 
Cape), will delight all who know how to appreciate 
the short story in its subtler, more delicate forms, 
and should send new readers to his first, ‘‘ The 
Puppet Show,” which has just been issued in a 
new edition. Mr. Armstrong's earliest book, 
“ Exodus and Other Poems,” appeared in 1912, and 
is out of print, and he declares firmly that he will 
Never reprint it, so collectors of first editions should 


‘take care of it. 


Danted by PAUL-EMILE BECAT 
The of ADRIENNE 


Of his other two books of verse, 
‘“‘ Thirty New Poems,” most of which were written 
before the war, was published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall in 1918, and ‘‘ The Buzzards’ by Mr. Martin 
Secker in 1921. He has also compiled and edited a 
selection of passages from Jeremy Taylor, which 
was issued by the Golden Cockerel Press. Mr. 
Armstrong is a Northumbrian, and had tried his 
hand at divers occu- 
pations before he 
went to serve in the 
infantry throughout 
the war. He had 
dabbled in literature 
and journalism for 
a good many years, 
but only took to 
them seriously in 
1920, shortly 
after he was de- 
mobilised. 


Few authors have 
had a ‘more active 
or varied career 
than has fallen to 
the lot of Colonel 
Arthur Lynch, and 
I am interested to 
hear that he has 
been writing his 
autobiography which 
will be published 
shortly under the 
title of ‘My Life 
Story.” He has 
written over a 
score of books, 
ranging from __his- 
tory and biography 
and scientific 
and philosophic studies to poetry and_ fiction, 
his latest being the novel, ‘‘ Seraph Wings,” 
which was published last month by Mr. John 
Long. 


M, Jules Romains. 


Dr. Percy C. Buck, Director of Music at Harrow, 
has written a study of ‘‘ The Scope of Music,” 
which will be published shortly by the Oxford 
Press. 


Already, in view of the approaching centenary of 
his death, two or three books about Byron have 
reached me, and Mr. Martin Secker is about to 
publish ‘‘ Byron in Perspective,” by J. D. Symon, 
which contains unpublished particulars derived 
from the collection of hitherto unknown manuscript 
letters recently presented to the University of 
Aberdeen. These papers relate to the circumstances 
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of Byron’s birth 
and throw fresh 
light on the finan- 
cial troubles of 
his father and 
mother. 


Two new vol- 
umes added to the 
admirable Bodley 
Head Quartos (3s. 
each cloth, 2s. 6d. 
paper) are Shake- 
speare’s Ham- 
let,” reprinted 
from the First Quarto, with an introduction by 
the editor of the series, Mr. G. B. Harrison, and 
Dekker’s ‘“‘ The Wonderful Year.”’ 


Mr. Walter Hutchinson, 
who is editing “ Britain Beautiful,” an illustrated 
account of the historical, architectural and pic- 
—— interests of England, Scotland, Wales 


and Ireland, which Messrs. Hutchinson are 


publishing in fortnightly parts. 


On the recommendation of the French Committee 
of the Femina Vie Heureuse, the English Committee 
(of which Miss Clemence Dane is President this 
year) will select for the Femina and Bookman 
prize for the best French novel of the past year 
one of the following books: ‘“‘ L’Equipage,” by 
Kessel; ‘‘ Les Thibaut,”” by Martin du Gard; 
Songs,”” by Montherland; ‘‘ Les Gardiennes,”’ 
by Ernest Perochon; “ Genitrix,” by Francois 
Mauriac ; and “ Andorra,” by Isabelle Sandy. 


Mr. Robert Keable, whose new novel, ““ Recom- 
pense,’’ continuing the story he began in “‘ Simon 
called Peter,’ was published last month by Messrs. 
Constable, is staying just now with his wife in Tunis, 
and I hear that he intends to build himself a house 
on the French Pacific coast, and settle down there. 


A new Life of Stevenson which Mr. J. A. 
Steuart, the well-known novelist, has almost com- 
pleted, is to be published in the autumn by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. From unpublished docu- 
ments and from several who knew R. L. S., he has 
obtained fresh information, and he tells me he 


is drawing a truth- 
ful portrait of 
Stevenson that 
differs somewhat 
from the one at 
present accepted 
and yet will not 
dissatisfy any but 
his blind idolaters. 
Well, I am all for 
having ‘the truth. 
If a man interests 
me I want to know 
him, and not any- 
body's idealisation of him. His contemporaries found 
R. L. S. a charming and lovable personality, and 
it should be possible for a competent biographer 
to paint him with all his faults and still make him 
as charming and lovable a personality to those 
who never met him. THE BooKMAN. 


Miss Blanche Upright, 


whose new novel, “ The Valley of Content,” 
Messrs. Stanley Paul are publishing. 


We much regret we have been unable to include 
the Index to Vol. LXIV in this Number, but it will 
be given next month, together with the Index to 
Vol. LXV. 


THE WAY THINGS HAPPEN. By Clemence Dane. At the 
Ambassadors Theatre. (The book of the play published 
by Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

Of course the title of Miss Clemence Dane’s play is 
provocative. But even with another title one feels that 
the same criticism would spring to the lips. Things do 
not happen this way. Shirley Pryde may be presented 
as a ‘‘ weird”’ heroine, but her melodramatic giving of 
herself in the first act to a stage villain of the most poisonous 
type does not ring true. That is the basic fault of the play. 
And there is that moment in the last act when the youthful 
hero tells Shirley that he’s loved her all his life. A little 
shiver of unreality runs round the house, so obviously 
has he cared not one rap for her in that sense. Yet, 
though the play regarded as a whole is disappointing, it 
contains scenes of great emotional power, affording fine 
scope for the clever cast. Particularly intense and im- 
pressive is Miss Haidee Wright's portrayal of the mother— 
a touching embodiment of grey-haired wisdom and patience. 
Reading the book afterwards, one recalls the beauty, 
humour and sincerity that flash fitfully throughout the 
play. But the air of unreality remains. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


The first meeting of THE BookMAN LITERARY CIRCLE will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on 
Wednesday, March 5th, at 7.30 for 8 o'clock, when the chair will be taken by the Editor of THE BookMAN, and 


MR. W. PETT RIDGE 


will give an address on ‘‘ How Not to Write a Novel.” 


On Wednesday, March roth, 


MR. ERNEST RAYMOND 


(author of ‘‘ Tell England,” etc.) will give an address on ‘‘ How to Write a Novel ; 


Novelist.” 
On Wednesday, April 16th, 


or, The Craft of the 


MR. ALFRED NOYES 


will give a selection of readings from his Poems. 


Applications for membership of THE BooKMAN LITERARY CiRCLE, Lonpon, should be addressed to the 
secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West Hill, Highgate, N.6, and of THE BookMAN LITERARY 
CiRCLE, MANCHESTER, to Mr. J. H. Wharmby, Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. 
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THE FRENCH AND GERMANY.* 


After five years of ‘‘ peace,’’ achieved at a most appalling 
cost of men and money, the condition of Europe to-day 
is so deplorable that even the most optimistic are beginning 
to despair of its recovery. Indeed, the peace so gaily 
heralded at the Armistice in November, 1918, is no peace 
at all; The small States created by the Allies are all 
armed to the teeth—or as near that as their finances will 
allow ; Germany is struggling and scheming to live as a 
national entity, in spite of the powerful influences that 
seek to tear her asunder; France is obsessed with her 
fear—and consequent hatred—of and determination utterly 
to smash Germany; whilst England grapples with 
a series of almost disastrous economic and_ social 
problems. 

The reasons for this state of things are many and varied ; 
and each victim of the catastrophe would no doubt be 
quite ready to advance one, if required, which would be 
partly sound and yet at variance with those propounded 
by the victims of other nations. The fact is, of course, 
that everyone concerned has contributed something to 
the accumulation of evils. Almost every great ‘‘ Power ”’ 
has broken faith in some way. And yet, on balance, one 
must sympathise to a very great degree with the thesis of 
Mr. Street—that France is now the evil genius of 
Europe. 

France, declares Mr. Street, has deliberately and repeat- 
edly broken the Treaties of Peace, both in letter and in 
spirit. In Silesia, in the Saar, in Turkey, in the Rhine- 
land and the Ruhr, and lately in the Palatinate, France 
has worked for her own selfish ends. She has betrayed 
her ally, England, and again and again broken her pledged 
word. ‘‘ Ignoring every remonstrance which Great Britain 
has uttered against breaches of a Treaty of which the two 
Powers are jointly trustees,’’ she rejects, ‘‘ with a courtesy 
which scarcely disguises her contempt,” almost every 
suggestion which Great Britain has ever made for the 
settlement of the Reparations problem. “If the Treaty 
stands in her way, the Treaty is torn up. If the Entente 
is an obstacle, the Entente is kicked aside.”” Consequently, 
argues Mr. Street, the Entente, ‘‘ a hollow sham, a thing 
without meaning to France, a thing of humiliation to Great 
Britain,’’ must be dissolved. 

Without agreeing with the conclusions, and regretting 
the almost venomous tone in which the book is written, 
we must admit the justice of some of the charges made in 
“The Treachery of France,’’ and hope that the Entente, 
if it is to endure, will become more cordial and more real 
in the near future. 

Having given due regard to these charges against France, 
it is as well to turn to another phase of the European 
problem. ‘‘ The Present State of Germany ”’ is a slight 
but effective picture of the condition to which our ex- 
enemy has been reduced. It is a depressing picture. But 
here we get Professor Morgan’s statement (which we might 
put in contrast to many made by Mr. Street) that ‘‘ it is 
idle, and indeed mischievous, to blame French ‘ Imperial- 
ism’ for Germany’s state of political decay. In so far as 
it is due to the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, there is a 
joint and several responsibility resting upon all the Allies. 
But the principal cause, if it is not some political incapacity 
inherent in the German character, is the inflation policy 
of the German Government.” 

Nevertheless, the fact remains, and it is clearly demon- 
strated by Professor Morgan, that Germany is becoming 
desperate; and if in her desperation she plunges into 
anarchy, she will not fail to drag Europe down into the 
pit which it has helped her to dig. 


ROWLAND KENNEY. 


* “The Treachery of France.” By C. J. C. Street, M.C. 
5s.net. (Philip Allan.)—‘‘ The Present State of Germany.” 
By J. H. Morgan. 2s. 6d. net. (University of London Press ) 


A JACKDAW IN GEORGIA* 


“* T will take a pound of those green figs!’ said Mrs. Jenkins, 
and her eyes became moist. As the greengrocer handed her 
the brown paper bag tears came uncontrollably. She remem- 
bered the rich, red flesh of the figs she and her husband had 
eaten in the Soho restaurant. Less than two yearsago. Love. 
Piercing sweetness. Lips that parted lusciously like torn figs. 
_— hate. Smouldering, cool, deadly, crystal fire of hate. Dis- 
illusion. 


““T’m sure you'll find them to your liking, ma’am!’ and 
the greengrocer turned away to serve the butcher's wife with 
Spanish onions. Kitty Jenkins took the figs delicately and 
wished she had brought a basket with her. Garden of Eden. 
Happiness. Flaming sword. Why, after all, garnish love's 
funeral meats? There was some cold pork left over from the 
Sunday joint ; and soused mackerel.” . . . 


Gentle reader, take not fright. I am quoting Miss 
Evelyn Scott as she appears in Mr. Kean Seymour's happy 
book of ‘‘ Polite Parodies and Imitations of Contemporaries 
and others.’’ I would like to quote the whole four pages 
devoted to this American novelist ; I would like to quote 
the nine pages of ‘‘ This Free Game ”’ (a torrent in twelve 
spates), by Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, and “‘ Gladys,” by 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, and a lot of other good things, such as 
(1) ‘‘ Fantasia for One-stringed Fiddle”’ ; (2) “‘ Quartette for 
Three Milk Pails and a Feeding Bottle”; (3) ‘‘ How the 
Goose Girl Convinced the Dean’’—all by Miss Edith 
Sitwell, if, once more, we are to believe the amusing Mr. 
Seymour. 

Sometimes, as in the cases of Mr. Walter de la Mare and 
Mr. Harold Monro—the individuality of the poet slips like 
quicksilver out of the parodist’s hands ; and occasionally 
Mr. Seymour does not seem to be quite decided whether 
to parody a writer’s style or burlesque his ideas. (The 
representations of Hilaire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton are 
examples of this.) 

But when Mr. Seymour is good, he is irresistible, 
If I quoted the excellent parodies of Mr. Powys Mathers, 
or “The Walking Stick” by Mr. Thomas Hardy, or 
“Boat Race’”’ by Mr. Ezra Pound, or Geography by 
Mr. W. J. Turner, I should not be able to quote ‘‘ The 
Saucepan’”’ by Mr. Robert Graves. Therefore, if these 
are abandoned with reluctance, let us turn now joyfully 
to Mr. Robert Graves’s tragic simplicity : 

“THE SAUCEPAN.” 
MoTHER: What’s in that saucepan, Susan ? 
SusAN: Which saucepan, mother dear ? 


MOTHER: The saucepan of aluminium, 
With handle shining clear. 


SusaAN: That saucepan, dearest mother, 
With shining hollow handle ? 
I hardly care to tell the truth 


For fear it starts a scandal. 


MoTHER: What’s in that saucepan, Susan ? 


Susan: Which saucepan, mother mine ? 

MorTHER: Yon saucepan there on the kitchener, 
The copper rivets shine. 

Susan: There’s nothing there inside, mother, 


But tripe and onions stewed, 
And scraps of meat from Sunday’s dinner, 
And other simple food. 


MOTHER: What’s in that saucepan, Susan ? 
And this time tell me true. 


Susan: Pink dye for my best white stockings, mother. . . ~ 


But what’s the truth to you ? 


In the last seven pages of Mr. Seymour’s book the Jack- 
daw flies right away from Georgia into a clever “‘ Essay om 
Dress,’”’ by Mr. Alexander Pope. 

R. L. MEGRoz. 


* “ A Jackdaw in Georgia. Ey William Kean Seymour. 8s- 


(Wilson.) 
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LITERARY RE-CREATION.* 


A great deal more is known by the general reading public 
about Wordsworth as poet than about Wordsworth as a 
man, And, in our opinion, the poet—the work—is much 
more interesting. We seem to see a rather sober youth, 
wandering in France, absorbing revolutionary ideas, and 
we hardly know how to take him. In the present book 
Mrs. Woods attempts a very difficult task—the re-creation 
of the early life of Wordsworth, and the weaving into a 
“‘ proper ’”’ story of his romance with Marie-Anne Vallon, 
the girl who seems to have inspired his one great passion, 
and by whom he had a daughter. The filling of blanks 
in literary history is a fascinating employment; but the 
worst of considering these ingeniously reconstructed and 
prettily imagined periods is that the reader is aware of 
their slenderness. Accepted in fiction, the dialogue, the 
scenes, the episodes, when attached to a real person, bear 
with them their fictitious atmosphere and become—if we 
are at all critical— disconcerting. 

Endeavouring to set this impression aside, and to judge 
Mrs. Woods’s elaboration as a work of art and a labour 
of love—both of which it undoubtedly is—we must admit 
her competence and cleverness, her sense of the time, 
her ability to bring into being a recognisable group of 
characters. She insists that so far from leading a dull 
life in comparison with Byron and Shelley, ‘‘ William 
Wordsworth had the most adventurous and interesting 
youth of any poet of the period.’ Certain parts of this 
book would prove that statement, were they biography. 
He is “ consumed with inward fever ’’; ready to defend 
his dear Annette “if need be at the hazard of his life ”’ ; 
he carries on lively philosophical discussions—as would 
be probable and natural; ind there is a vividly drawn 
adventure with Annette i a boat, with a shouting mob 
not far away, which decid::!ly will convince a great many 
readers. Beaupuy of course comes well into the story, 
and, taking it in a larger view, we cannot withhold our 
congratulations from the author for the result of what 
must have been close and vigilant study. She has avoided 
many faults which a less thoughtful writer would have 
committed; she has not “ filled out’’ too much with 
descriptions of scenery, and when she does describe she 
does it with charm and unfailing taste. Her dialogue runs 
smoothly and at times racily ; her sense of style is strong. 
No lover of Wordsworth’s poetry should leave this book 
unread, for it throws a light upon his still too little under- 
stood personality, and, even supposing it accepted merely 
as a literary-historical study built upon delicate imaginings, 
it is well worth serious consideration. 


W. 


THE EBULLIENCE OF BELLOC.; 


I think I have read most of Belloc—there is 
a good deal of him to read—and always with 
mingled feelings, always, however, with respect 
and admiration. 

But, to parody one of his paradoxes, his 
brilliance seems somehow rather to dazzle than 
illuminate. He sheds such a bright light on 
certain limited surfaces that it leaves the really 
wider outlook in deeper darkness than before. 

Ah, well, Mr. Belloc is just a big ebullient 
schoolboy, showing off. He has never got 
over that pat on the head which acclaimed him 
as one of the three cleverest young men in 
England—or was it the world? So he con- 
tinues—always the same, always the same 
gorgeous kid, always cocksure and dogmatic, 
learned and ill-informed, arrogant, and yet, in 
spite of everything, always arrestively charming. 


* “A Poet’s Youth.” By Margaret L. Woods. 
7s. 6d. (Chapman & Dodd.) 


+ “ The Contrast.’”’ By Hilaire Belloc. 
Arrowsmith.) 


12s. 6d. 


That is why I feel that I must at the outset quote in 
case I should seem to be writing in a carping spirit, a Most 
profound and beautiful thought from this book : 

“It is a blunder to gauge the happiness of life by the measure 
of money. The blunder is due to the association of the idea of 
regular and arithmetical accumulation, which is in the nature 
of money, with a corresponding regular and arithmetical atcu- 
mulation of happiness, which is not in the nature of happigess. 
And this false association proceeds from the false conception 
that because there is a measure of happiness to be added to 
by a measure of money in any one case, therefore the pr&cess 
of happiness is, like the process of money, indefinitely prolonged.” 


Now, you know, that is really rather fine. But—‘how 
loosely and clumsily expressed ! It shocks me. A thought 
like that, radiantly bright, surely deserves less turgid 
English. Surely Mr. Belloc might have expended ‘nore 
care upon it? Yes, yes, I know I am up against accretlited 
authorities in saying that Mr. Belloc, who at times writes 
divinely, at other times writes very slovenly. What, for 
instance, does he mean when he says—and this % not 
torn from its context: I give the whole sentence : 


““He reaches the main such channel upon whh all 
converge ”’ ? Z 


Either I am extraordinarily stupid or that means hothing 
or there is some misprint. s 

But to our muttons. The main thesis of tis book 
argues that America—by which, I suppose, is meant that 
most easily negotiable part of it known as tlie United 
States—is fast drifting farther and farther from Europe. 
Mr. Belloc says that the American type [Is there an 
American type ? ] differs far more widely from the European 
type [Is there a European type ?] than the European 
types [Here we have a confusion of thought] differ from 
one another. That, of course, is one of the illogicalities 
and extravagances of his ebullient youth. He says again, 
not at all convincingly, but merely (I imagine) from an 
undergraduate love of paradox, that the Americans are 
not money-worshippers. But of course, when you are 
writing about Americans, about whom everybody and 
nobody has written, you have to be surprising. 

To say truth, I have an idea that Mr. Belloc was very 
much more vexed to find that after his wide and varied 
experience of America, extending over thirty years, he 
found it dreadfully difficult to say more about it than 
Dickens said eighty years ago. 

THE Bookman is not a medium for any exposition of 
politics or science or religion, else I could say something ~ 
about Mr. Belloc’s amazingly wild conclusions in regard 
to those matters as they affect our international relations. 
And here it is that I get a little irritated, because at every 


Mr. Temple Thurston. 
Whose new book “ Poems,” is published by Messrs. Putnams. 
From a portrait by Gunnirg King. 
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turn Mr. Belloc baulks discussion by 
assuming the réle of Mr. Podsnap, who, 
with a flushed face and a backward 
sweep of the hand, informed his friends 
that these things were not English. 

He says the Americans are a happy 
people. May I adopt his own manner 
and say flatly that they are not? 
Indeed their misery is profound, passing 
the misery of Protestants in Rome. I 
think that Mr. Belloc knows only the 
well-to-do Americans—or the adven- 
turous, to whom life is always joyous 
in any circumstances. It is the hand- 
to-mouth people, whose daily life is just 
a matter of routine, of work and pay, of 
hours and rules, these who make up 
nine-tenths of the American population : 
it is these to whom life in America 
is not life at all, but mere existence. 

Still, a most interesting and intriguing book. I have read 
every word of it with joy—and rage. And if anything in 
this review should offend Mr. Belloc he must accept that 
I am not easily moved to earnestness by what is not 
thoughtworthy. 


EpwIn PuGu. 


THE SCOTTISH BORDER DIALECT* 


Natives of the Scottish Border especially will study this 
volume with deep delight. To do so must be for many of 
them to live their childhood’s days over again. For many 
a well-remembered game and pastime which filled up the 
vacant hours of school life have been preserved in this 
ample and scholarly vocabulary. Apart from this, the 
amazing fertility of the vernacular of Tweedside and 
Teviotdale will present a strong appeal to many who no 
longer make use of it in ordinary speech, and for whom 
some at least of its familiarities must have passed with 
absence from their calf-country, into the limbo of things 
long forgotten. After the lapse of half a century, Mr. 
Watson's compilation constitutes a singularly interesting 
companion volume to Sir James A. H. Murray’s “‘ Dialect 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland,’’ published in 
1873. This is now long out of print, difficult to procure, 
costing twice the amount asked for the new Word-Book. 
Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Watson, who is a 
member of the staff of Dr. Murray’s great Oxford Dictionary. 
Perhaps no abler exponent of provincial lexicography 
could have been associated with this so exhaustive piece 
of labour. Mr. Watson himself, up to twenty-six years of 
age, used the Jedburgh dialect. He has enlisted a host of 
zealous and competent coadjutors throughout his own and 
adjacent shires, and he has explored the whole field of 
local literature with a thoroughness which has added 
considerably to our store of word-lore, and at the same 
time has revealed how surprising are the philological pecu- 
liarities which prevail within the same county and even 
in districts separated by only a few miles. As the vocabu- 
lary itself runs to 304 pages and has an average of eighteen 
words to a page, some idea may be formed of the extent of 
the collection—an extent which must be held as tantamount 
to completeness of inquiry, and indeed to finality. Being 
a Borderer myself, I can testify that there is not a word or 
expression I have thought of, obsolete or still in use, which 
[ have not found in this excellent and entertaining record. 
There have been incorporated a notable bibliography as 
well as a learned treatise on the phonetics of a locality 
famous all the world over for its wealth of traditionary 
and literary memories—above all for the enrichment 
which its language gave to Sir Walter and some of 


* “The Roxburghshire Word-Book.”’ By George Watson. 
20s. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Miss Violet 
Colquhoun Bell, «A [ITERARY DETECTIVE.* 


whose brilliant=novel, Blindness of Heart,” 
was published eer by Mr. Jonathan 
«.. Cape. 


the best of the Waverley Romances. 
Scott himself spoke the Roxburghshire 
dialect in his Sandyknowe boyhoo.J, 
and he employed it constantly in later 
life. He gloried in it, and one can 
safely say that none would have re- 
joiced more over Mr. Watson’s contribu- 
tion to Scottish dialectal literature. 
This book ought to be in every Border 
library, and there is no reason why it 
should not be introduced into the higher 
classes of Border schools. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


The mingling of Isis and Cam would 
seem, by some magic process, to pro- 
duce a wine of scholarship in which ‘“‘ body ”’ and light- 
ness are combined in a particularly pleasing manner. 
Like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Mr. Kellett graduated 
at Oxford, but, like Sir Arthur, he has for many 
years held a responsible position at Cambridge; and, 
once again like the delightful ‘Q,”’ his wealth of 
learning is only equalled by his singularly attractive 
qualities of humour and humanity. But here the analogy 
must end, lest we be thought to imply that Mr. Kellett 
is in any sense an imitator. The field he covers is, on the 
contrary, peculiarly his own. The last paper in this 
series of twelve essays, gathered from the London Mercury 
and other periodicals, is called ‘‘ The Literary Detective,”’ 
and that is the réle which the author plays, with amazing 
acumen and gusto, in a number of his chapters. He writes 
very amusingly of the pleasures and “‘ ennobling pains ”’ of 
this ‘‘ harmless pastime,’’ which, he says in self-defence, 
using some words of Macaulay, is ‘“‘ immeasurably more 
humane than cock-fighting.’’ Mr. Kellett, however, needs 
no apology ; for, whether he is tracking down the medieval- 
isms in Shakespeare, or showing us how Milton “ annexed 
and assimilated ’’ Martial, or following clues that reveal 
Chaucer’s opinion of Dante, his pages are not merely 
‘“harmless,’’ but are uncommonly fresh and fascinating, 
throwing new illumirations not only upon literature, but, 
like all good literature, upon life. 

Among other noteworthy essays in the volume is one 
in which the author describes the difficulties that con- 
fronted the Elizabethan dramatist in view of the fact 
that the parts of women were played by boys; and 
Mr. Kellett shows in detail how Shakespeare alone 
successfully overcame them. Another chapter demon- 
strates very convincingly that Shakespeare, in spite of 
Swinburne’s eulogy of his ‘‘ heavenly family”’ of little 
boys, had no real understanding of children—a conviction 
which many of us have probably held, but feared to express. 
Yet another paper on Shakespeare examines and condemns 
his attitude towards marriage. But perhaps the finest of 
all Mr. Kellett’s essays is that dealing with Shelley’s 
‘““The Witch of Atlas.’’ Mr. Kellett maintains that 
Shelley, when he wrote that perplexing poem, saw at the 
time ‘‘ with absolute distinctness the succession of images 
that passed before his eyes’’; and, with rare penetration 
of vision, he unfolds his own interpretation of the philosophy 
which he imagines to have underlain the poet’s mystical 
symbolism. In this essay Mr. Kellett reveals himself 
to be not only, as always, scholarly, humane and com- 
panionable, but to possess a literary style of unusual 
distinction. Finally, it may be said that, in his essay 
on Dryden, the author offers some generalisations upon 
the nature of poetry which many of our modern singers 
might with great advantage grapple to their minds—and 
hearts. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


* “Suggestions: Literary Essays.” By E. E. Kellett. 
7s. 6d. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 
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SHELLEY AND ROMANTICISM.* 


Shelley has been called in turn a fiend and an angel, a 


simpleton and a philanderer, and yet his personality. 


survives to-day vivid and irresistible. Like every spiritual 
force, he puts his critics to the test; it is they who are 
on trial, even more than he. If they are to be acquitted, 
their values must be as pure as his. Not that criticism 
must draw back ; it must rather go forward to his creative 
heights, whence alone it can judge aright. 

His life and his poetry are both great art, in spirit 
essentially right, but in body not without flaws. To 
study the two to- 
gether is therefore 
almost a_ necessity 
and it is here that 
Mrs. Campbell has 
the advantage of M. 
Maurois, who has 
confined himself to 
the life. Each how- 
ever has humour, a 
quality the more 
necessary because 
their subject lacks 
it, but Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s is the better 
passport to Shelley. 
M. Maurois, we can- 
not help feeling, is 
too Latin. He loves 
Shelley, he under- 
stands him, but 
within the limits of 
a faintly satirical 
detachment that is 
intent on scoring its 
point. Mrs. Camp- 
bell is more wise 
than witty, more 
human than humor- 
ous. She has risen 
to Shelley’s creative 
plane without losing 
her head, combining, 
as so few of his 
biographers have, a 
generous innocence 
of soul with a smil- 
ing shrewdness. 

Those who have dismissed Shelley as fanatical or effemi- 
nate, or his poetry as only a beautiful mirage, have not 
realised that all his actions were the vital emanations of 
an idea. He was “a poet hidden in the light of thought,”’ 
and the light has been too dazzling for their eyes. Poetry 
is often distinguishable as favouring the principle either 
of motion or of form, as approaching the arts of music 
or of painting. Music is the most metaphysical of the 
arts, and Shelley's poetry at its purest is articulate music. 
To judge it, therefore, realistically, as Mrs. Campbell 
admirably points out in her defence of ‘‘ Alastor,” is 
irrelevant. Shelley’s characters are personified “‘ moods 
of the soul,’’ his lyrics are the fluctuations of an emotional 
tide, and his imagery the immediate flowering of ideas. 
““ Shelley does not write about winds and waters,’’ notes 
Mrs. Campbell, “he writes by means of them.” We 
would rather say that he writes them. He is wind and 
water and cave and skylark, endowed with human voice. 

Shelley, in short, is the ideal example of Croce’s theory 
of art. He is utterly expressive, so much so that, like 
Blake, he often strives to express the inexpressible. His 
art (and he had a very subtle art) is the sure but unconscious 
refinement of an impulse in the process of its expression, 
and where it fails it is because the impulse has failed and 


* “Shelley and the Unromantics.”’ 
16s. (Methuen.)—‘ Ariel.” 
Maurois. 


By O. W. Campbell. 
A Shelley Romance. By André 
Translated by Ella D'Arcy. 7s. 6d. (John Lane.) 


From “Shelley and the Unromantics ’ (Methuen). 
From the painting by Willis in the National Portrait Gallery. 


he has not the conscious artist’s ability to conceal, or even 
realise it. | He sought in an identical manner and with 
kindred lapses to make his life one great expressive act, 
with inevitable catastrophe in a world which prefers to 
be possessive. And thus we have the spectacle of one so 
boundlessly generous, tolerant and disinterested, so fine 
and foolish in the simplicity of his motives, wounding 
himself on the rocks which he would not see. 

To this Mrs. Campbell has done full justice, and because 
she realises that genius advances by experiment, she has 
not, as so many of her predecessors, taken Shelley’s boyish 
effusiveness too seriously and then allowed prejudice to 
colour her judgment 
of his subsequent 
years, un-manning 
him thereby for 
good. She paints 
quite kindly and 
clearly his young 
absurdities and the 
gross environment 
-which largely begot 
them, and she traces 
how the barren 
fetish of Godwinian 
““Reason’’ was 
gradually replaced 
after bitter experi- 
ence by Under- 
standing,’’ the 
hysteria of rebellion 
by soaring imagina- 
tion. Particularly 
good are her in- 
cidental portraits of 
Shelley’s friends, of 
that “set” over 
whom Matthew 
Arnold wrung his 
gentlemanly hands 
without conceiving 
“that Shelley might 
have whole- 
heartedly agreed 
with him.”’ As with 
the life, so with the 
poetry: her exposi- 
tions of ‘‘ Alastor,’’ 
‘Prometheus Un- 
bound”’ and “ The 
Lyrics are vital and suggestive, and although we 
disagree from time to time, we rejoice to meet a 
critic so apt in the handling of pure and passionate 
thought. It is, however, the chapter on the ‘“‘ Romantic 
Revival,’’ which gives its title to the book, that tears 
us between approval and disagreement. Here Mrs. 
Campbell traces the Romantic idea through English 
literature, from its fountain-head in Christ, “‘ the first 
Romantic and the Greatest.’’ It is a bold conception 
brilliantly developed, and our only quarrel with her is 
when she applies it to the Romantic movement itself, 
arbitrarily distinguishing Keats, Shelley and Words- 
worth as the only true Romantics. The whole movement 
represented the re-enthronement of imagination, and 
consequently a new and enthusiastic acceptance of life. 
Of this return to nature, the medieval interest, the meta- 
physical passion, and the faith in human perfectability, 
were each symptoms. Mrs. Campbell singles out the last 
as the essential criterion. Even if it were, was not Cole- 
ridge, that most benevolent of men, a humanitarian poet ? 
But her further assertion that the Victorian Age was 
founded on the Un-romantics seems to us equally inexact. 
Rather it was founded on an artificial interpretation of 
Romantic subject-matter instead of a fearless acceptance 
of the Romantic spirit. And of this subject-matter her 
select Romantics contributed their share. Shelley’s early 
confused naturalism degenerated into Victorian /aissez- 
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faire, his buoyant despair into its self-absorbed melancholy, 
his Godwinian ‘‘ Reason ” into its Utilitarianism. Keats’s 
medizvalism and worship of beauty, Wordsworth’s moralis- 
ing—each paid for its element of alloy by a bastard counter- 
part. Victorianism, in short, grew out of the errors of the 
Romantics without respect of person, until the science 
which Shelley only played with came to lay unconsciously 
the firm foundations that his idealism lacked. 

Mrs. Campbell admits that Shelley’s “ moral code was 
extremely simple—perhaps too simple for the complicated 
chaos of modern civilisation,’’ but she does not, it seems 
to us, sufficiently stress the same flaw in all but the purest 
expressions of his philosophy. Shelley did not, as so 
many of his successors, seek a “ refuge from reality,”’ but 
he did frequently confuse the real and the fanciful and, in 
his impatience, fail to relate the fact to the aspiration. 
And this was the reason why, as Mrs. Campbell notes, 
but fails to explain, ‘‘ he was baffled by the problem of 
evil.” For the problem of evil is the problem of matter. 
It was the failure of such as Shelley to oppose the real 
and the ideal, that gave their sentimental successors*the 
opportunity of mixing the two together in an opiaté very 
soothing to troubled nerves. 

We have left ourselves little space to do justice to 
Ms Maurois’ “ Ariel.” It is a clever, elegant and pointed 
reconstruction of Shelley’s life, which combines in brilliant 
fashion authenticity of fact with the charm of fiction. 
It cannot fail to fascinate a wide public, even among those 
who care little for Shelley’s poetry and less for his thought. 
The only danger is lest, in its concentration on the 
picturesque life, it should in any way encourage that 
sentimental attitude towards him, against which such a 
book as Mrs. Campbell’s is so admirable an antidote. 
The tendency of the last century to put a halo round the 
heads of genius was depressing, but we are not sure that 
the cinema art, spiced with irony, is a perfect form of 
interpretation. 

M. Maurois has certainly honoured his subject with a 
super-film, and for that all Shelley lovers will be grateful. 


I’A. FAausseEtT. 


PLAYS AND CONTROVERSIES.* 


Two early plays, ‘‘ The Countess Cathleen ” and ‘ The 
Land of Heart’s Desire,” the comparatively recent ‘‘ Four 
Plays for Dancers ”’ and over two hundred pages of dramatic 
notes, apologias, challenges and reveries make up this 
collection which, though none of it is actually new, has 
yet a sense of novelty as well as unity. The exhaustive 
notes and arguments explain this in some measure. They 
have long been inaccessible. We read them piecemeal 
years ago during the early struggles for the Irish Theatre. 
Now in the mass, though some are “ occasional,’’ they 
suggest another and a new drama to the imagination, one 
in which Mr. Yeats throughout is the bold protagonist 
who not only battles but thinks and inspires. A special 
feature is his liberal attention to the tentative experiments 
in Gaelic drama in the early years of the century. It is 
a pity and an irony that his survey does not extend to the 
worker in that region who was nearest to himself— Patrick 
H. Pearse, the rare educationist and artist whose life was 
to end in sacrifice and tragedy in 1916. Again and again 
the commentary and the creative side of this book recall 
him. His self-concentration, his intensity, his love of the 
folk-mind (actual or imagined), and the essence and atmo- 
sphere of his miracle plays, suggest a decided kinship with 
Mr. Yeats, despite their great difference intellectually and 
theologically. He did not a little, too, in the way of re- 
creating the Cuchulainn saga, and though the magic it 
made for him was of an order other than that of “ At the 
Hawk's Well” and ‘“‘ The Only Jealousy of Emer” the 
common central enthusiasm remains. The “Calvary,” 
too, sets us thinking of the vision and awe that marked 
on occasion his Connacht child stories: the final scene of 
‘Na Boithre ’’ for example. 

* “ Plays and Controversies.” By W. B. Yeats. 10s. 6d. 
(Macmillan.) 


The two are also kindred in the exercise of an im- 
passioned yet courteous dogmatism in regard to the things 
underlying phenomena. Pearse was sure that psychic 
vision and tradition were something deeply spiritual and 
permanent. Mr. Yeats seems certain that the great 
concentrated, ecstatic artist sees ‘‘life itself,” eternal 
beauty, absolute reality. He sees through a glass less 
darkly, through a more beautiful veil ; he may be conscious 
of ineffable manifestation ; but surely it is all still but 
something intermediate, mere wonderful phenomena ; he 
is whole worlds and planes from finality and ultimate 
reality. Mr. Yeats’s “ life itself,’’ ‘‘ beauty itself,” what 
he thinks of as creative reality, are fascinating indeed but 
are they more than a dramatisation of psychic witchery 
and wonder? ‘The Countess Cathleen” is haunting 
art but is scarcely a true presentation of something eternal 
Nor is Dante’s ‘‘ Paradiso’ for that matter. 

In divers attractive pages Mr. Yeats fights his battle 
for loveliness of words, for music of language in drama 
As he has resurrected the old challenges and pleas he must 
think there is a serious need for them. But is there ? 
Creative artists who matter can scarcely stand in need 
of convincing. And the points about music, masks and 
other accompaniments in regard to the rather oddly named 
“Plays for Dancers” are of secondary interest, though 
well enough in their way. The imagination underlying 
the plays is of far greater import. sided 

The early plays, the late plays and the “ controversies "”’ 
(which are much more than controversial), though the 
products of very different years and circumstances, impress 
the imagination with a sense of unity, because all the time 
Mr. Yeats has been intensely alive, coherent and trying to 
give of his best. Many readers will be stirred and en- 
couraged to give of their own best: it is one of the books 
which have a creative effect. 


W. P. Ryan. 


ATOMS.* 


Betrayed by the radio-active elements, the atom can 
no longer be regarded as the indivisible “ corner-stone of 
the material universe.’ Uranium and radium, explodin 
like bits of dynamite, smashed the atomic. theory rd 
“smithereens.’’ We know now that all atoms are com- 
posite. We have discovered that the tiny atom of hydrogen 
consists of two parts, a nucleus and electron—that helium 
consists of a nucleus and two electrons—that lithium con- 
sists of a nucleus and three electrons ; and that some of 
the biggest atoms have more than ninety electrons. We 
have discovered, too, that the electrons revolve round the 
nucleus with tremendous rapidity—about 1,400 miles a 
second—and that, when numerous, they revolve in ouveral 
different orbits. We can even abstract electrons from 
atoms, and knock chips off nuclei. 

That is the kind of A B C Mr. Bertrand Russell attempts 
to teach—a wild fantastic alphabet with letters infinitely 
beyond the bounds of visibility, whirling about, at 1,400 
miles a second—a mysterious alphabet in whose na 
glyphs are written all the material tomes of the universe 
the seas, the suns, the universe, the human brain ; 

To teach such an alphabet and its significance to “ the 
man in the street’ must be a difficult task and, thou h 
no writer could be better fitted for the task, Mr. Ae 
Russell has only partly succeeded. He thinks clearly - 
he writes lucidly ; and for the first five chapters we aaa 
his admirable exposition with a growing admiration of 
our own intelligence, and then suddenly, in the sixth 
chapter, we find ourself floundering far out of our depth 
and continue to flounder till the end of the book. oie 

Unquestionably the theories are lucidly explained, but 
a certain amount of preliminary knowledge is erroneously 
assumed, and the reader suffers from the assumption.*» It 
is as though one jumped from a children’s ordinary A'B Cc 
book to ‘‘ Locke on the Human Understanding.” 


* “The A BC of Atoms.” By Bert ; 
4s. 6d. (Kegan Paul.) y Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
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The little volume tries to cover too much ground: 
it is as crowded as an atom of uranium, and it would be 
much improved by a double process of elimination and 
amplification. The chapter on relativity, for instance, 
might be well left out; for relativity, as understood by 
Einstein, is a difficult mathematical conception to be 
explained only in mathematical terms; while some of the 
other chapters would undoubtedly gain in clarity and 
interest by expansion. 

So crowded, indeed, is the little book that it is cramped, 
and lacks literary charm and grace. Even an A BC 
is all the better if it be ornamental; and even the /umen 
siccum of reason becomes more luminous when it spreads 
itself into a rainbow or aurora. 

But in spite of all these faults—which, after all, may 
be mainly faults of the reader—Mr. Russell's brief exposi- 
tion is, in its way, a masterpiece and a most valuable 
introduction to one of the most fascinating provinces of 
modern science. Only, we beg him to write another A B C 
more decorative, twice as long, and covering half the 
ground. 


R. C. MAcrFIE. 


RARE LUCK.* 


Although, like Dickens, Mr. Pett Ridge was not born in 
London, he has lived so much in it, made it so much his 
own, and become its own so much, that you will frequently 
hear him spoken of as a typical Londoner. Certainly no 
living novelist shows 
a more _ intimate 
acquaintance with 
modern London—its 
streets, offices, shops, 
suburban homes and 
all grades of its 
working people ; 
none can _ picture 
them with more 
humour, sympathy 
and truthfulness. 

He never burdens 
himself with any 
elaborate plot, but, 
aw. in 
Luck,’”’ sets out to 
unfold in quietly 
realistic detail a sort of story that might very well come 
into the actual lives of some of the average men and women 
who sit beside you in the tube or rub shoulders with you 
any day in the crowd. The one unusual incident in “ Rare 
Luck ” is that young Frank Murchison has a fortune left 
to him by old Mr. Irwin, for rather cynically odd reasons, 
and Irwin’s son, Hugh, a budding literary man, with the 
unstable literary temperament, cheerfully acquiesces in 
his disinheritance, both because he has long been on bad 
terms with his father, and because he knows he did not 
accumulate that wealth by living up to a belief that honesty 
was the best policy. The windfall comes just in time to 
save Murchison from taking up an appointment that had 
been offered him abroad; he throws over his clerkship, 
and giving the rein to his ambitions goes into business 
for himself and, after a false start in one direction, is 
brilliantly successful in others; makes money rapidly, 
achieves a considerable reputation as an advertising expert 
and a master of finance. Then he gets drawn into the 
film trade by astute and unscrupulous schemers, embarks 
all his capital in one big venture, loses every penny in 
the subsequent disaster, and goes humbly back to the 
office in which he was employed before his unexpected 
fortune released him from it. 

That is the story, but the story is far less important 
than the characters. It is an increasing interest in these 
that holds you, after your introduction on Armistice Day 
to the Murchison family, their lodger, that mysterious 
City man, Mr. Bowyer, the bedridden grandfather and, 


* “ Rare Luck.” By W. Pett Ridge. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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among other of their acquaintance, old Mr. Irwin, Gertrude 
Murchison’s friend, the smart little typist, Daisy Rowan, 
right through to the end when Frank and Daisy, after 
some misunderstandings and vicissitudes, are married and, 
Frank being ruined, both are going out to work to keep 
their new household together. From the invaluable 
office boy, William, to the widowed Mrs. Murchison who 
exasperates her children by marrying a youthful baker ; 
from the wealthy Sir Arthur Joliffe to the charwoman, 
Mrs. Flinn, all the people of the book are sharply personified 
and vividly alive, and by innumerable little sidelights, 
touched in deftly as the tale unfolds, you get to know them 
and all that concerns them with a curious intimacy. Mr. 
Pett Ridge does not keep his men and women all the time 
on the dissecting table and reveal nothing but their 
psychology ; he shows you what they are like when they 
are alive and at home or at business, and reveals their 
psychology in their doings and sayings with the genial 
humour and tolerant humanity that have always been 
his distinguishing characteristics. 


A. R. 


DON JUAN THE DIEHARD.* 


I am sorry Mr. Arnold Bennett has gone in for this 
Three Guinea business. He should be content with the 
homage of the crowd—-like all the literary aristocrats. 
Besides, he will make his subscribers cross. A Don Juan 
play privately printed and issued at a high figure is bound 
to arouse agreeable expectations that a glance at the text 
will instantly chill; and then people will want their 
money back. Mr. Bennett's ‘Don Juan” may or may 
not be Nice ; but it is certainly not Naughty. It is almost 
Exemplary, and may yet be adopted as a textbook for 
the next Conservative Summer Meeting. For observe, this 
Don isa Diehard. Heisa Last-Ditcher. He lives and dies 
for an ideal, the honour of the Spanish grandees and their 
right of majestic love-making. Having discovered that 
his half-brother and a priest are democrats and believers 
in Universal Brotherhood, he promptly stabs the priest, 
annexes the brother’s lady-love, and has the brother himself 
stripped and whipped. That is the stuff to give these 
fellows ! 


“Ah,” says the Don, ‘we live in a fantastic age, wher 
peasants are allowed to ride on horses and grandees are forbidden 
to have a naked sword carried in front of them. Only last week 
it was stated that his Majesty had actually called in person 
upon a sick subject in order to inquire after his health! And 
the monstrous rumour has not yet been officially denied. . . . 
A fantastic age! The power of the grandee is broken; and 
the grandees are the heart of Spain. . . . I am the symbol of 
a doomed nation. And I will prosecute my ambitions magnifi- 
cently amid disaster; and none shall understand me save one 
and perhaps not even she shall understand me.” . 


That is, so to speak, the thesis of Mr. Bennett’s dramatic 
discourse ; but the sermon does not live up to its text. 
Don Juan the Idealist does not for a moment come alive ; 
and if the play is to stand or fall by its embodiment of 
tragic chivalry, it falls heavily and finally. The really 
live Don in it is the traditional seducer, and the really 
live interest in it is the thrilling melodrama of the situations. 

In fact, Mr. Bennett has made a great refusal. He-has 
tried not to write the play he could write in order to write 
one that he can’t. I believe he might have drawn an 
excellent Don of the traditional type and an amusing 
Hussein (the Leporello of the present version); but he 
has tried to philosophise Don Juan as Goethe philoso- 
phised Faust, and he has forgotten poor Hussein altogether, 
regardless of the fact that Don Juan without Leporello is 
as maimed and muted as Don Quixote without Sancho. 
Panza. In a play that demands the sovereignty of the 
Comic Spirit, Mr. Arnold Bennett, the admirable ironist 
and humorist, has abdicated in favour of Mr. Arsold 
Bennett, the slightly inadequate writer of philosophic 
tragedy. Moreover, here, as in “ Judith,” his prose has 
not the right touch for the purpose. His tact, so excel- 
lent in modern comedy, deserts him in these ‘‘ costume ”’ 


* “Don Juan de Marana.” 
Arnold Bennett. 
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pieces, and he moves as self-consciously as if he were himself 
walking through Hanover Square in Don Juan’s doublet 
and hose. 

Where the play succeeds, I think, is as a costume- 
melodrama. , It ought to go well on the stage. The situa- 
tions are strong, and the last scene of all is imaginative and 
impressive. . Nevertheless, I ask Mr. Bennett in all friend- 
liness why he dissipates his natural energy in these un- 
natural directions. Are humorists so plentiful that one 
of the best must take to tragedy? In his own peculiar 
blend of sanity, seriousness and humour there is no one 
to touch Mr. Arnold Bennett. I beg him to remain true 
to himself. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


IDEALISM VINDICATED.* 


Mr. Hugh I’Anson Fausset’s new book, “ Studies in 
Idealism,’’ is concerned with an examination of the different 
schools of English poetry, from Chaucer’s day to ours. He 
holds that the perfect poem is that in which the purest and 
most universal experience of life is embodied in the richest 
and most particular form, so that we are conscious only 
of the sense of enlarged and rarefied reality named beauty. 
“T have attempted to define what that reality is, and how 
man’s realisation of it has grown more pure and profound, 
particularly in his poetry, as he has become more conscious 
of rational values.” 

Mr. Fausset’s book on Keats will have prepared his 
readers for his attitude in the present volume. His “ Keats ”’ 
was an abstract study in Keats’s thought, tending strangely 
to the view (shared by other recent thoughtful writers on 
poetry) that only as he ceased to write was Keats learning 
how to write what was ultimately true and pure in his 
spiritual conception. Keats, in fact, as our author saw 
him, became truly and essentially himself only when he 
forgot or grew out of that rich, divine sensuousness for 
which we have all loved him, and spoke from his late, 
painful apprehension of the malady and remedy of the 
soul of the world. In his new book Mr. Fausset has yet 
more definitely and deliberately asserted his own attitude 
of idealist, explaining and justifying it and testing our 
English poetry by a severe and lofty standard. Others 
have shyly disclaimed every suggestion and hint of an 
idealistic regard of man and nature, but Mr. Fausset 
boldly challenges all timid and conventional demurs and 
proclaims not merely the existence but the supremacy of 
idealism as the test of the final value of creative poetry. 
He is even so bold as to declare that in the ideal develop- 
ment of literature the first great landmark is found in the 
advent of Christianity—a plain declaration that will 
rejoice those who are perplexed, or amused, at the scepti- 
cisms and the credulities of our scientific day. He is ill- 
content with any poetry that does not serve the exaltation 
of the spiritual, and so is inclined, as it seems to one reader, 
to do much less than justice to such a poet as Swinburne 
and to care little for what may be secret and implicit in a 
poet’s attitude if his work does not make it explicit and 
(in the best possible sense) evangelical. Formal religion 
and formal philosophy are not his quest here, and thus he 
can speak—surprisingly indeed in view of his own aims and 
sympathies—of the “ philosophy ’’ of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
yet not at all of Coventry Patmore’s. Nevertheless he 
looks confidently to inspired Reason and sympathetic 
Imagination, imposed upon our new invention and mental 
cunning, for the hope of civilisation ; and his confidence, 
nimbly expanded and renewed throughout his book, will 
infect every reader» who still believes, or is capable ot 
believing, that man does not live by bread alone. 

What, he asks, is the poet’s ideal? It is to draw out 
of the material of life its ideal reality, and the fact 
that Mr. Fausset cherishes Meredith’s difficult, irresistible 
gospel is a proof that his own idealism is far from merely 
vague and amiable. For him the Augustan age represents 
poetry in its spiritual dregs, the ideal banished or starving 

* “ Studies in Idealism.’”’ By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 6s. 
(Dent.) 


—‘‘ disillusionment sapped the barriers of intellect’ ; and 
what makes this chapter the most interesting of all is the 
fact that it provides Mr. Fausset with instances for friction, 
for keen and quick criticism rather than delicate interpreta- 
tion. Thus there is something stimulating in his writing 
when he objects, which is lacking when he admires; 
although no one will question a single phrase in his fond 
tribute to Wordsworth, nor hesitate over such a discrimina- 
tion as the following : 

“Wordsworth, then, did not suddenly sacrifice genius to 
didacticism ; rather he changed the direction and conformation 
of his powers, while sometimes the control he exercised over them 
was arbitrary and mistaken. An apprehension of the universal 
always remained with him, but more and more his surrender 
to it became a moral as well as a natural act. His reason 
intruded upon an instinctive experience, and that consciously. 
No sensation was now accepted merely for the pleasure it gave ; 
it found its place in an entire philosophy of life.’ 


And when we turn to the last chapter, ‘‘ The Modern 
Spirit,’’ we find Mr. Fausset equally clear-sighted, and 
perhaps even too generous. Without his clue, without 
this thin, glowing thread of idealism firmly held, it may 
seem to a reader that the confusion of our own day—in its 
exuberances and errances, its faiths and affections, its 
fashions and incoherences—is but a confusion, and that 
we cannot see the wood for the trees. Looking a little 
apart, Mr. Fausset sees the confusion drifting into a distant 
and necessary order and holds his thread more firmly ; all 
the while looking so steadily and unperturbed that he can 
remark, near the end of his book, that even psycho-analysis 
is simply Romanticism passing through a period of self- 
examination, : 
JOHN FREEMAN. 


OLD AND OLDER ROME.* 


It is inevitable, when one turns to a traveller’s book : 
dealing with a world capital like Rome, that the effects : 
of its ancient pagan cult and its later faith should.seem 
to be very nearly allied. Mr. Stannard’s Romen contribu- 
tion sets one thinking afresh of the early settlement of the 
Danubian tribes on the site which was destined to rear up 
a City of God on earth. The neolithic race of.the circular ' 
huts and the hut-urns had their veneration of’ the dead, . 
which was handed on to the civilised and still superstitious 
Romans. The Etruscans buried, the Latins burned their 
dead ; and the ancient necropolis in the Forum contained 
two types of grave: ashes in urns, and skeletons in the 
most primitive form of coffin—hollowed tree-trunks. Mr. 
Stannard is right to make much of the functional use of 
the Forum. “ Aventine and Palatine, Capitol, Quirinal, 
Caelian—the Forum was the heart of them all.’’ The 
primitive veneration for the Forum was transferred in 
the end to St. Peter’s, just as the primitive fame of the 
chief bridge builder on the Tiber—pontifex maximus—was 
transferred to the supreme pontiff of the Church. The 
master bridge builder was a medicine man. He had to 
appease the unruly river god by sympathetic magic— 
throwing into the water mannikins made of reeds gathered 
on the river’s own banks; and his ideas of his sacred 
office, his pride in his bridge, are matter of folk-tale. Are 
they not charmingly echoed in the story told of Pius IX 
and his jealous zeal for his Eternal City ? It is said of 
him that when rcceiving foreigners in farewell audience he 
would ask how long they had been in Rome. If their stay 
had lasted less than six months, he took no further interest 
in them. ‘So you've seen it all,”” he would say casually, 
and pass on. To those whose visit had been longer, but 
had still fallen short of a full year, he said: ‘‘ Then you've 
not seen it all?’’ But in the foreigner who had stayed 
more than a tourist’s twelve months, the Pope discovered 
a man and a brother. “ Ah,’’ he would say smilingly, 
** now you know you can never see it all.”’ 

It is remarkable how the master builders, the supermen 
of art, took up the réle of the ancient bridge builder in 
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their ampler way. Thus, we like to believe it was with 
Michael Angelo when he added the great dome to St. Peter’s. 

At Rome, as Michael Angelo intended, it is upon 
St. Peter’s that the eye is finally centred after ranging 
over the whole panorama. All its lines radiate from that 
great dome. Nature herself is made subordinate to it; 
for, set as it is between the Janiculum and Monte Mario, 
it seems the spring and origin of their curves. ‘“‘ Think it 
away, and Rome becomes incomplete, dismembered, not 
Rome at all ; and a walk along the Janiculum gives ocular 
proof how disunitedly the 
city sprawls when that huge 
controlling mass is shut out 
from view.”’ These sentences 
of Mr. Stannard’s show how 
modernly he takes his 
antiquity. He has used his 
own eyes, and writes from 
close acquaintanceship. But 
why did he not give us 
charts and architectural 
pictures to make his Rome 
visible ? His is a book that 
peculiarly demands illustra- 


tion. Ernest Ruys. 


A CURE OF SOULS.* 


It was only the other day 
that the Bishop of St. Albans 
was complaining about the 
slackness of some of his 
parochial clergy: and I sup- 
pose most impartial persons 
would agree that there are 
few professions in which you 
can meet such extremes as 
the clerical. We have all 
met parsons who, for a mere 
pittance, work continuously ; 
and we have all met parsons 
who do little, save on Sun- 
days, except add a clerical flavour to the social gatherings 
of the neighbourhood. Miss Sinclair has taken an extreme 
instance of the lazy parson, and portrayed him mercilessly. 
Clement Purcell Chamberlain, Rector of Queningford-cum- 
Kempton Maisey, is a victim of greed, laziness, and that 
egotistic sensuality which is more degrading to the spirit 
than even the more violent vices. Miss Sinclair spares 
us nothing—we have to watch him over-eating, over- 
drinking, over-sleeping, over-resting until we almost suffer 
from the nausea which never overtakes him. He is quite 
unscrupulous about the method by which he secures his 
ease. He has two curates—one eager and enthusiastic, 
great on managing clubs and emptying public-houses : 
Chamberlain contrives to get rid of him, and secures a 
slow-worm in his stead. His other curate is depressed 
and full of doubt, and leaves for a secular mission in Poplar. 
He is replaced by a butler. Meanwhile the parochial 
work is done by Miss Lambert, who confuses affection for 
her rector with the love of God, and is encouraged by 
him to imagine she is akin to the great mystics, and is 
worked until she has a nervous breakdown. 

My only complaint is that Chamberlain is a trifle too 
perfect. I wish Miss Sinclair had not given him the 
French novel habit. For one thing I find it difficult to 
believe that, at this time of day, anyone would think it 
necessary to call attention to his Flaubert and Maupassant 
by putting them behind a little curtain ; for another, I do 
not think Chamberlain would enjoy ‘‘ Madame Bovary.”’ 
He would be much more likely to read Miss Dell or Miss 
Ruck. Or perhaps it would have been more plausible if 
he had collected stamps. The book is written in Miss 
Sinclair's simplest style and forms a pendant to “‘ Mr. Wad- 
dington of Wyck,’ whose director Mr. Chamberlain was 
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certainly intended to be. There are some extremely 
humorous incidents in the book—the best, which has 
more in it than humour, is when Hilda Wrinch compels 
Chamberlain to go out on a pouring wet night to visit 
Mrs. Tombs ; and even then 

““Mrs. Tombs did not diethat night. In fact, she lingered 
for another ten days. For ten days, whenever he thought of 
Mrs. Tombs, the Rector hadfa queer, uncontrollable feeling of 
resentment. She hadn’t played fair. He had turned out of 
his warm bed to give her peace in dying, and the least she could 
have done was to have died. He made Fawcett come over from 
Kempton Maisey to take Mrs. 
Tombs’s funeral.” 

The end Miss _ Sinclair 
devises for Chamberlain is 
extremely fitting: he marries 
a woman as fond of rich sloth 
as himself, and resigns his 
“cure of souls’ for a life of 
comfort and complete idle- 
ness. 

R. E. R. 


FOLDED HANDS.* 


Mr. Richard King’s new 
volume will enhance his repu- 
tation and bring him many 
new friends. It is simple 
enough to recognise success, 
but not easy to detect “pre- 
cisely that which occasions 
it. In the case of Mr. King 
we hazard the opinion that 
the whole of his popularity is 
attributable to his discovery 
that to be interesting it is 
only necessary to be wholly 
oneself. And so, in his work, 
we find no pretension of any 
kind: he writes upon those 
subjects which interest him 
with a complete faith that 
others will also be interested, and he writes in such a 
manner that he creates the illusion that we are not reading 
him but listening to him—as though he were thinking aloud 
and had left the door of his mind ajar knowing that many 
would pause to listen. 

In ‘‘ Folded Hands” Mr. King seems to invite us to 
cease to be angry with life and to accept it since, by accept- 
ance, we shall detect unnumbered beauties that we have 
overlooked and shall recognise many qualities in men and 
women which are not discerned when we regard human 
beings merely as subject-matter for the exercise of our 


Miss May Sinclair. 


critical faculty. ‘‘ The years have driven us back upon 
ourselves, and within ourselves we have found a still only 
partially-discovered kingdom.’’ In other words, he seems 


to suggest that we should not manufacture some theory 
about life and then seek to force experience within its 
narrow limits but, on the contrary, we should open our 
minds wide in order that the wonder, the beauty, and the 
pathos of life may reach us and awaken that wisdom which 
is not of this world and which is, nevertheless, the greatest 
of this world’s needs. 

These ‘‘ Philosophical Studies of Everyday People,’’ to 
quote the sub-title, clearly reveal the fact that, to a lover, 
nothing is commonplace. If you love mankind, such 
phrases as the “ ordinary man ’’ and the “‘ average woman ”’ 
cease to be of service and it is not without significance that, 
where the author of these studies loves, he not only depicts 
but he illuminates his ‘‘ everyday ’’ character; whereas, 
where he is unable to love, he merely depicts. It is, per- 
haps, inevitable. ‘‘ And people who have forgotten how 
to love have missed the whole significance of life.”’ 

In the sentence quoted probably the whole of Mr. King’s 
philosophy is contained, but with him this philosophy is 

* “Folded Hands.” By Richard King. 6s. (Hodder & 
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no mere mental entity; it is a living thing, and these 
Studies of “everyday” people represent the discoveries 
made by the light of its wisdom. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the author is at his best in such pieces 
as ‘‘ The Sermon Miss Budge Never Knew She Delivered ”’ : 
“And yet, they are the people, such as Miss Budge, who 
keep this world sane and healthy and prevent the ideal 
of Christianity ever being smothered beneath dogma, 
ritual and the everlasting fight of those who acknowledge 
the same faith. In her small way she keeps aflame the 
torch which Christ lit so magnificently many centuries 
ago.” 
CLAUDE HovuGHTON. 


TWO TWOS DO NOT MAKE FOUR* 


Of these four books two are interesting, well written 
stories, not quite first-rate, but good enough; another 
will, I suppose, be very popular, and the fourth is so dull 
it is amazing it should have found a publisher. 

Miss Rose Macaulay said to me the other day that she 
could not understand why the reading public should be 
eager for information about a writer, but it stands to 
reason that if a human being talks to you out of the dark— 
and you like what he says—you feel it would be in- 
teresting to see his face. As de Vere Stacpoole remarked 
in his warm kindly way, ‘“ People don’t want your ideas 
on the universe, but they’d like to know whether you do 
the same things as they, smoke and fish and play a decent 
hand at bridge.’’ I remembered these remarks when I 
read Mrs. Larminie’s ‘‘ Deep Meadows,” for behind the 
book was a charming mind, and though I saw it at work 
drawing the different coloured wools through the canvas, 
evolving a pleasant pattern, I could not quite see the 
kindly face and—I would have liked to. ‘‘ Deep Meadows ” 
is the story of an ordinary woman of this generation ; 
the tale is simple, and everything lies in the telling. Mary 
has married a hard man, a man who does not take his 
relations with women seriously. She separates from him, 
and the reader wonders why she does not divorce him. 
She has private means and she would thus have obtained 
the right to take happiness if it offered. But no, she 
leaves him and changes her name, and only when he has 
committed suicide does the all-along lover declare himself. 
Caleb Host’s affection, suspected from the beginning by 
Susan and the reader, is rather a long drawn out affair ; 
nevertheless the story holds you because it is convincingly 
written. Mrs. Larminie’s technique is not modern. Her 
story does not consist of a series of events which happen 
before your eyes, but rather of a tale that is told. Whereas 
the novel of to-day is impersonal, the mind behind this 
story is always dimly visible. You sit with Mrs. Larminie 
in the dusk and she narrates her gentle delightful tale. 

On a level with ‘‘ Deep Meadows,”’ but as different 
from it as day from night is Leonora Eyles’s somewhat 
melodramatic ‘‘ Hare of Heaven.” As usual, Mrs. Eyles 
is so good in parts that you wonder how she can be so 
disappointing in others. Given a strong emotional situa- 
tion she shows a force and imagination which lift her far 
above the ordinary novelist, but her besetting sins are a 
love of propaganda and a certain carelessness. Take for 
instance this bit of psychology on the first page. The 
baby Adair stands for the first time. ‘‘ Then Mother, 
little sweet Mother, had... called to him,” etc. Mrs. 
Eyles knows that to a baby its mother is always large, 
powerful, and the fount not only of food but protection ; 
but she forgot she was telling of that first toddle from the 
baby’s point of view. She forgot because she was in a 
hurry, and you have the feeling that she is generally too 
hurried to remember the adage ‘‘ More haste, less speed.” 
She has a long book to write and she wants to get on with 
it, through the early love affair—how little she knows 

*“ Wine of Fury.’’ By Leigh Rogers. (Grant Richards.) 
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about public school boys—to the big emotional situation 
at the end of the book. As soon as we reach Hilary, 
realise her attitude towards Adair, we find ourselves at 
ease. Here is a sane, large-minded woman writing about 
reality. The situation is modern and worked out in 
credible fashion ; in fact this part of the book is excellent. 

I asked a man the other day why Gilbert Frankau’s 
novels were popular and he replied that everybody was 
interested in details about a business. ‘‘ All that about 
the tobacco in ‘ Peter Jackson,’ ” he said, ‘‘ was excellent.” 
“Gerald Cranston’s Lady” has the same mass of detail ; 
it is the story of a man’s business, that fairy story of 
success which all love to read—but the author might have 
taken more trouble with the writing of it. There are no 
doubt, however, people who enjoy sentences such as “ her 
well-kept hands hovered between jam and tea-pot’”’ and 
“looking deep into the blue pools of her eyes.”’ The 
reiteration of Lord Rorkton’s title will make these people 
hopeful that from being merely ‘‘ The Earl” he will 
presently become belted. Alas for their hopes, there 
Mr. Frankau draws the line. 

Deep Meadows,” The Hare of Heaven ”’ and “ Gerald 
Cranston’s Lady ”’ are all good of their kind, but there is 
nothing to be said for “‘ Wine of Fury ” except that it is a 
story of the last days of the Czardom ; the characters are 
lifeless, the writing undistinguished. 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


THE REALISTIC REVIVAL.* 


Mr. D. H. Lawrence is a genius who is always in danger 
of lapsing, not of set purpose but in the fury of his an- 
tagonisms, intoacharlatan. He is the latest representative 
of a movement which every student of American and 
European literature during the last fifty years must have 
observed. He is in the direct line of Whitman and 
Nietzsche, and a first cousin to Dostoievsky. The origi- 
nality which distinguishes all these men is of a character 
more rebellious than constructive. 

It is a disintegrating fire, fuliginous but dynamic. The 
nineteenth century lay in the trough of a romantic wave. 
It sacrificed creative truth to a passion for passive accumu- 
lation: and so spiritually its muscles softened and its 
fibres degenerated. It sentimentalised sex, religion, com- 
merce and art, and named these abstractions ideals. The 
feminine virtues waxed while the virile waned. Morality 
became a Nessus Shirt, burning activity out of the limbs 
of life, and love a cloying embrace. 

In more masculine minds therefore civilisation seemed 
synonymous with decay. The old delusion of Rousseau, 
dictated by a desire to return at any cost to physical 
health, reasserted itself. Creativeness had degenerated into 
sickly possessiveness—‘‘ Let us return,’’ cried these men, 
“to the destructiveness of Nature; let us have done 
with the poison of ideals; let us set our feet upon the 
real.’’ This impulse, by far more subtly interpreted than 
by such a one as Whitman, is the metaphysical urge 
behind all Mr. Lawrence’s work. It gives the pungent 
physical flavour to his style, which flashes colour, as a 
ploughed field smouldering in the sunset; it explains his 
reiterated efforts to mirror the tangle of the sexual and 
the spiritual. More and more is this metaphysic ceasing 
to be implicit even in his art as a novelist, and in the 
present book he makes a brave attempt to state it explicitly 
as a science. 

To some people doubtless much of his argument will 
seem pure fantasy or arbitrary invention, while in his 
creation of a system of plexuses, planes and ganglions, 
they may urge that he has but destroyed one set of catch- 
words to put another in their place. To some extent they 
may be right; yet no one who has brooded at all pro- 
foundly over life will be able to read this book, without 
acclaiming passage after passage of provocative insight 
and wisdom. As Kant erred in detaching an abstract 
ideal from life, so Mr. Lawrence in revolt attaches too 
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exclusive a value to the real. The aim of civilisation is to 
achieve a balance between the two, not a neutral com- 
promise, but a rich chord, a positive and reconciled duality 
in which individuality may be realised and preserved 
without that perpetual battle of opposites which Mr. 
Lawrence insists is the only guarantee of health and 
liberty. Nevertheless his book should prove a_ tonic 
restorative to the spiritually tired, tearful or timid. 


HvuGu I’ANsSON FAUSSET. 


“COME, LET US BE BOLD WITH 
OUR SONGS.’* 


Time was when the tribal bard and the minstrel relied 
utterly on the power of recitation, or of the spoken word. 
By weird cries and animal gestures, by the wistful invoca- 
tion ct dimming glories, their savage or their medieval 
listeners were stirred to love and hatred. And though 
the printed word has long since become the conventional 
medium between the poet and his audience, there are 
still wandering up and down Europe, possibly in western 
Ireland, and certainly in the middle west of America, 
what may well be the last of the singers and reciters on 
whom the art of poetry depended so completely in those 
earlier ages. Some present-day critics are inclined to lay 
too much stress on these poetic origins, and some of our 
poets remember them too little. Dependence on the 
printed word explains the obscurity of Robert Browning ; 
insistence on the legitimacy of verse only when it can be 
understood by the ear has often misled the critics into 
cruel judgments. For while those primitive conditions 
still apply in some degree, and to certain forms of poetry, 
such as the lyric, it is foolish to deny that the poet may 
depend for several of his effects on the actual look of a 
poem, written down or printed. One dare hazard that 
Mr. John Hall Wheelock did not merely consider the 
consequence of what music there is in, for example, a 
poem entitled ‘‘ Pilgrim,’’ to be found in his new volume, 
whieh has just arrived from America : 


“O where are Queen Faustina, and Babylon, and Tyre, 
And pale Troy, lost in a silver mist of tears ?”’ 


Who shall regard this as less genuine than the poignant 
lyric, ‘‘ Silence,” in the same volume, a piece which does 
not require for its full success the use in the slightest 
degree of any of the five senses other than that of hearing : 
“In the evening, in the quiet Park, we walked together 
After so many and after so many years— 
We walked again in the evening, in the warm May weather, 
After the partings and tears. 


“And under the splendour, under the starry skies, 
We walked, without sound or sigh, in a calm unbroken, 
As the dead walk together in a long-lost Paradise— 
Silent, with no word spoken.” 


Poetry, for Mr. Wheelock, is plainly something that is 
born and has its being in quietude. An austere radiance 
characterises every page of this latest book, and English 
readers especially should give a welcome to it, for the 
poet’s accent is in no way strange, or half-alien. To 
say that ‘‘ The Black Panther,’’ with its varied rhythms 
and deep emotional content, establishes him high among 
the poets of his own land is to say but half the truth. 
It establishes him high among the present-day poets of 
the English-speaking world. 

“Come, let us be bold with our songs.’’ Not for Mr. 
Wheelock this kind of sentiment, but nobody will be 
surprised to know that it is extracted from the manifesto 
with which Mr. Vachel Lindsay opens the volume of his 
collected verses, among which we find all those sensational 
favourites by which we were startled on this side the 
water a couple of years ago. Mr. Lindsay, alone of all 
the poets who have gained some sort of reputation, has 
hitherto sided with the aforesaid critics who lay too much 
stress on poetic origins, although to have caught whispers 
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directly from his own lips during his well-remembered 
tour in this country, that his whole heart is set on losing 
his old self, that he would give much to “‘ escape for ever 
the reciting and chanting Vachel,”’ is to approach this 
‘““ memorial ’’ volume of the same reciting and chanting 
Vachel in a spirit different from that which we, being then 
unconscious of the truth about it, brought to, say, ‘‘ General 
Booth Enters Into Heaven,” or “ Daniel ”’ : 
“King Darius said to the lions: 
‘ Bite Daniel! Bite Daniel ! 
Bite him! Bite him! Bite him!’ 
“Then roared the lions: 
‘We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel, 
We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel. 
G—r—r—r—r—r—r ! 
!’ 
(Here the audience roars with the leader.) 
“And Daniel did not frown, 
Daniel did not cry. 
He kept on looking at the sky.” 


We are relieved to be able to regard these ‘‘ Orations, 
College War Cries, and Olympic Games,”’ these ‘‘ Runes 
of the Road ”’ (with exceptions, of course) as his first word, 
not as the expression of his maturity. They are, never- 
theless, something more than the juvenilia of an intensely 
earnest and vehement writer, although they are not the 
finished work which several of our self-styled authorities 
persist in regarding them. They are the expression of a 
poet, but one fervently set on using an art in terms which 
began to be obsolete with Caxton. Only after a long 
process has Mr. Lindsay realised that his listeners are not 
at all closely related to those unfeverish, uncivilised people 
in whom the old minstrels placed their confidence. The 
limitations he has placed on himself have developed, 
without him knowing it, and as we have seen and may see 
again, into definite faults : 


- “You are right, little sister,’ I said to myself, 
“You are right, little sister,’ I said. 
‘Though you wear a mussy bonnet 
On your little grey head, 
You are right, little sister,’ I said.” 


What will Mr. Lindsay make of his future, now that he 
has put behind him these verses—good as they are to have 
in volume, ‘‘ The Golden Waves of California,” ‘‘ Bryan, 
Bryan,” and “‘ The Congo ” especially, as the manifestation 
of his attempt at an approach to poetry proper? A 
beautiful poem like ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ possibly gives the clue : 
“And all the gardens of the town 

Are but Ophelia’s flowers ; 

And all the shades of Elsinore 

Fly round our Springfield towers : 

And Hamlet kneels by all the hearts 

That truly bleed or bloom, 

As saints do stations of the cross 

To Christ’s white tomb. 

And all the birds keep singing 

To my heart bowed down: 

“Hamlet, Hamlet, will never lose his crown.’ ”’ 


Poetry never tickles the reader, nor shocks, just as music 
never jingle-jangles. You cannot convert the kinema to 
artistic uses, refine it how you will; and there is all the 
world’s difference between the emphasis that comes of 
what might be called Bovrility and the virility of an 
artist’s expression. 


Tuomas 


J. C. SQUIRE’S ESSAYS.* 


As the years pass on, and the forms of poetry change, 
and more and more people write about poetry, we seem 
to come no nearer to any firm definition of what poetry 
is. It is a curious position, and one which should hearten 
those who contend that criticism must always be an art 
rather than a science. All biologists, for instance, how- 
ever diverse their explanations about its origin and purpose, 
could agree on a definition of “‘ life’’; but I doubt if you 


* “ Essays on Poetry.” By J. C. Squire. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


could find two critics who would agree on a definition of 
poetry. Mr. Squire quite frankly and nobly gives it up; 
after recounting in his first few paragraphs the failures 
of his predecessors, he says : 


“We have to agree that the particular word poetry should go 
on being applied to that class of objects which has always been 
accorded the name, and that if anybody produces something 
different, however worthy, another word should be invented for 
at. 

This is in accord with ‘“‘ Q’s’’ claim that poetry means 
what has been written by Homer, Dante, Chaucer and 
Shakespeare; and gets us no farther. Also, it rather 
seriously begs the question whether “ poetry ’’ has always 
(or indeed ever) had the precise meaning, or rather applica- 
tion, which Mr. Squire would give it. The etymological 
meaning of the word would seem to justify those who 
desire to apply it to the more creative forms of literature, 
and modes of writing; the matter or manner of a man’s 
work, that is, must reach a certain standard of imaginative 
inspiration before we can call it poetry. This enables us 
to include the English versions of Psalms, of the Book of 
Job, of Isaiah, and some of Whitman within the category ; 
but it opens, too, the door to a great deal of free fustian, 
whose only resemblance to the high company of these splen- 
dours is that it, too, is free from regular metre and rhyme. 
On the whole I think the advantage lies with those who 
would reserve the word poetry for metrical compositions, 
rhymed or unrhymed ; would allow the name even to such 
work as Blackmore’s (of ‘‘ Creation,’’ not ‘‘ Lorna Doone’”’), 
presuming that there may be bad poetry ; and for such a 
work as the Song of Deborah or Magnificat or Job keep 
the name of prose. After all prose is a noble and lovely 
thing, too. 

All lovers of poetry will be grateful to Mr. Squire for 
this book, especially for the two opening essays, the essay 
on Tennyson and the essay on Mr. Yeats’s later verse. 
A rather long quotation from this last will show Mr. Squire 
at his best—lucid, compact and admirably illuminative. 
Mr. Yeats, he writes : 


“is on the whole to be ranked with the learned and the 
intellectual poets, the cryptic and the hierophantic, the 
philosophers who explore strange regions of thought, the con- 
templatives who burrow into the recesses of the mind, the 
questioners who accept nothing which they have not closely 
examined, the scholars who make references of which the 
savour is reserved for those equal in knowledge, the experi- 
mentalists who are not satisfied with anything ready-made in 
picture or rhythm, the craftsmen who labour for a perfection 
the nature of which few will comprehend. There is nothing in 
him—certainly nothing now—of the narrow esthete or the 
** superior ”’ intellectual. But his mind has its inclinations and 
his tongue its speech. He knows where he stands. 

I know what wages beauty gives, 
How hard a life her servant lives, 
Yet praise the winter gone : 

There is not a fool can call me friend, 
And I may dine at journey’s end 
With Landor and with Donne. 


For another man the dream might be Chaucer or Shakespeare, 
Dr. Johnson or Charles Lamb ; but the companions of Mr. Yeats’s 
ideal are two great men, whose works in anything like their 
entirety are unread except by a few who have found inexhaustible 
riches behind the classic austerity of the one and the gothic 
tangle of the other, deep feeling and deep wisdom in the ‘ cold ’ 
Landor, and splendid passion, magnificent eloquence, unexcelled 
candour, insight, power of fine discrimination and remote 
analogy, in the ‘ obscure’ and ‘ stammering’ Donne.”’ 


It is worth noticing here how unpretentiously, and with 
how delicately right a touch Mr. Squire accumulates 
his epithets; the whole judgment on Mr. Yeats is ex- 
quisitely right, and I would dispute nothing in the passage 
except perhaps the application of “ classic austerity ’’ to 
Landor. Classic austerity was his aim rather thin his 
achievement ; and Byron's careless ‘‘ Beotian’’ gets 
nearer the truth than the common idea of Landor as a 
wide-eyed, serene Athenian. 

I suppose Mr. Squire, being human, is afected by the 
fashions of his own day ; but the essay on Tennyson is a 
very noble effort—made before Mr. Fausset’s and Mr. 
Nicholson’s books—to restate the claims of that great 
poet. I find however, to my surprise, that in it Mr. 
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APPLETON Books 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD. 


MOTHER OF GOLD 


E. HOUGH 
Author of ‘‘ The Covered Wagon.” 
Romance and adventure are combined in this story of 


the search for the ‘‘ mother of gold.” 7/6 
THE LAUGHING RIDER 
L. Y. ERSKINE 


Author of “ The River Trail.” 


A novel of abounding vitality telling of the exploits of 
a laughing rider and the North-West Mounted Police. 
7/6 


THE THIRTEENTH LETTER 


N. S. LINCOLN 
Author of ‘“‘ The Meredith Mystery.” 
An amazing mystery story by an author who knows 


how to baffle and fascinate the reader. 7/6 
J. HARDIN & SON 
B. WHITLOCK 


“It is a book to which one may return at any time to 
read with pleasure wherever it may chance to open.’’— 

Glasgow Herald 
“It is a penetrating and profoundly moving story.”’— 
Daily Telegraph. 


SUNLIGHT AND SONG 
M. JERITZA 


Madame Jeritza’s amazing success at the Metropolitan 
“Opera House has made her name a household word. 
In this volume she gives much information of value 
to the student of her art. Fully illustrated. 15/= 


A WOMAN’S QUEST 


A. C. VIETOR 


The life of Mary E. Zakrzewska, telling how a poor 
Polish woman fought for the recognition of women in 


the medical profession. 12/6 
PLEASURE AnD BEHAVIOUR 
F. L. WELLS 


A valuable contribution to new psychology by the 
author of ‘“‘ Mental Adjustments.” 10/6 


THE UNSTABLE CHILD 
F. MATEER 


This is the first book to examine the sources of the 
unbalanced behaviour of the mal-adjusted child. 


10/6 
THE MIND AND ITS 
EDUCATION G. H. BETTS 


New third edition revised and enlarged. Among the 
additional subjects treated are : 


How to hold the attention and increase the power of 
perception. 


The cultivation of a good memory. 
How to train the will. 7/6 


MAGIC FOR AMATEURS 


W. H. RADCLIFFE 


Fifty sleight-of-hand tricks easy to master, clearly 
explained and fully illustrated. 6/= 


New Spring List now ready 


New Novels 7s. 6d. Each 


The Fortunes of a Household 


By HERMAN RossBers. Translated by Miss 
CHILTON and BERNARD MIALL 

This novel about a publisher’s life—domestic and 
business—shows him merely as a human being with 
plenty of troubles of his own, and will interest both 
those for whom he caters and those who cater for him. 


Hetty Geybert 


By GeorG HERMANN. Translated by A. 
BARWELL 


“The reader is held spellbound by this tale, so 
true throughout to human nature.’”’— 
Bristol Times and Mirror 


After Harvest 
By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH 
“A very noteworthy novel.”’—Daily Telegraph 


The Joyous Adventurer 
By Apa BARNETT 


“ It is all very joyous and entertaining.’”"—Bystander 


Kareen 
By JEAN MAson-SMITH 
“Well worth reading.” —Evening News 


The Hero of the Filipinos 


By Cuar Es E. RussE.t and E. B. RopRIGUEz 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


“His life reads like extravagant fiction.”— 
Sunday Times 


Jefferson Davis, President of the South 
By H. J. ECKENRODE. Ios. 6d. 


This is a study of the politico-military history of 
the Confederacy. 


Some Worthies of Reading 
By Joun JAMEs COOPER. 7s. 6d. 
valuable book of reference.” —Reading Mercury 


The Lady of Belmont: A Play in Five Acts 
By Sr. Joun G. ERVINE. 3s. 6d. 


“It has some very moving as well as some very 
entertaining scenes. A splendid acting play.”— 


Observer 
Fleeting Follies (Poems) 
By A. Lewis. 2s. 


The author has been for some years a contributor 
to Punch, and extracts humour from work and play 
alike. 


OIL 
The World-Struggle for Oil 


By PrerRE L’EsPAGNOL DE LA TRAMERYE 
Translated by C. LEonARD LEESE. 8s. 6d. 
“In its practical not less than in its diplomatic 
significance this book is of first-class importance.” 
—South Wales Daily News 
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Squire shares the modern conspiracy of silence about 
It seems to me that Maud ”’ is unquestion- 
ably Tennyson’s greatest poem. It is no doubt less 
characteristic than ‘‘ In Memoriam,”’ if we take the Victorian 
view of Tennyson; but it alone, of the long pieces, 
seems to be written by the real man, the friend of Thackeray 
and Carlyle and FitzGerald, ‘‘ that black, swarthy, unkempt 
old gipsy, with fierce eyes, who could be so gruff, and so 
caustic, and so silent.’’ ‘‘ Maud,’ in its violence, its 
snatches of sheer loveliness, its pace and its occasional 
hysteria, is really the most self-expressive of Tennyson’s 
poems, and the one which can be read with tnat pleasurable 
excitement which emotional poetry should produce. 

Of the other essays, I like particularly the note on 
“Prose and Mortality.’ Mr. Squire is a little too 
lenient to Mr. Pearsall Smith’s very “ refined’ standard 
of great prose (an anthologist who excludes Cowley and 
Jane Austen while including Mr. Shaw and Emerson, needs 
a medical examination), but we are glad that the anthology 
exists, for it has given Mr. Squire the occasion to write 
a really beautiful piece of prose. The essay works up 
from a conventional beginning to a close admirably resonant, 
in itself a proof of the contention which Mr. Squire is 
narrating, that in the consideration of human mortality 
our prose writers have reached their greatest achievements. 


R. ROBERTS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE DISTRICT IN 
PRE-NORMAN TIMES.* 


This work, as the author tells us, ‘‘ was undertaken in 
order to provide a basis . . . for the future detailed study, 
period by period, of the archeological remains of the 
district and of the many problems connected therewith.” 
It is in effect an application to a limited area of our English 
country-side of the methods which are making archeology 
with certain restrictions an exact science. As a science 
its progress is checked by gaps in the material and hampered 
by the unscientific methods of past generations of anti- 
quaries, who were too often more anxious to acquire 
specimens than to obtain knowledge, and by the fact that 
in the case of a vast number of finds, the finders have been 
unable to appreciate the value of a record of the exact 
circumstances of the find. Hence, as Dr. Fox has 
occasion frequently to point out, there are a great number 
of objects in the museums whose provenance is either 
unknown, or only indicated so generally as to deprive 
them very largely of evidential value. But within the 
area he has taken Dr. Fox has made a comprehensive 
survey of all the material existing, whether in museums or 
in written records, and the result is a study which for range 
and value few districts in England can match. 

He is fortunate in the region he has taken. Besides 
being rich in ancient remains it has well-marked features. 
Taking Cambridge as its centre, it includes the greater part 
of the county and small portions of the six surrounding 
counties. Across the middle of it a continuous belt of dry 
chalk downland runs between what were in primitive times 
well-nigh impassable fens to the north and dense afforested 
claylands, almost as impenetrable, to the south. This 
open belt must from the earliest times have been a thorough- 
fare from the heathlands of East Anglia to the Upper 
Thames, the Salisbury Plain district and the West. It 
is along this open country, therefore, that traces of habita- 
tion are found in the earliest times, spreading gradually to 
the river valleys, and it is not until the Roman Period that 
there is evidence of the forest being cleared to any appreci- 
able extent, or of settlement in the fen country. Dr. 
Fox sees some ground for supposing that the Romans may 
have both cleared a considerable extent of forest and 
have drained the fens, the country relapsing to its former 


* “The Archeology of the Cambridge Region: a Topo- 
graphical Study of the Bronze, Early Iron, Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon Ages, with an Introductory Note on the Neolithic Age.” 
By Cyril Fox, Ph.D., F.S.A. 31s. 6d. net. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 


state after their departure. This is particularly interesting 
in its bearing on what may have happened in other parts 
of the country. 

Besides chapters devoted to each of his periods, the 
author has one on ‘“‘ Earthworks and Trackways, possibly 
or certainly Prehistoric,’’ which cannot, however, be 
assigned to any particular period. This is of special 
interest as it contains a record of excavation work done 
by him on one or two of the well-known Cambridgeshire 
dykes, which showed that the Fleam Dyke, at any rate, 
was of Roman, or post-Roman origin, and may have been 
an Anglo-Saxon work. 

In spite of the gaps, etc., in the material on which we 
remarked above, it is astonishing what an amount Dr. Fox 
has brought together from various sources. But no doubt 
many other districts, if surveyed in the same painstaking 
way, would give somewhat similar results. Maps of each 
period, produced by the Ordnance Survey Office and 
coloured to show fen, forest and open country, form an 
invaluable feature in the book, the cost of these and of the 
many illustrations being partly met by subscriptions from 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society and various public- 
spirited individuals. 

ALBANY F. Major. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF CIVILISATION.* 


The publishers of Mr. Towner’s singular and elaborate 
work are prepared for ‘‘ much opposition ’’ in respect of 
its theories, but that which we are inclined to question 
is whether it will be taken seriously. It is planned in all 
earnestness and embodies serious research within its own 
measures, but there is surely an air of comedy about its 
main contentions. It is an arguable proposition that the 
civilisation of English-speaking peoples has reached its 
turning-point, and it may be threatened by the reversal of 
certain ‘‘ eternal factors’’ ; but it is over these factors that 
humour is likely to be provoked on the part of some and 
scorn, as it may be also, on that of others. The reversal 
in question is signalised not only by attempted “ extinction 
of all diversity,’’ by the ‘ denial of spiritual authority over 
individual conduct,’’ and crusades against private property, 
but by the emancipation of womanhood and the prohibi- 
tion of alcohol. The right of drinking being one of his 
eternal factors,’ Mr. Towner marshals history, for it 
to furnish “unbroken testimony ... that only the 
drinking proletariats bear genius’’; it is obviously there- 
fore one of those titles which convey the right of fatherhood, 
not to dwell upon the fact that it ‘‘ promotes stability 
and permanence in human relations.’’ Philosophy of 
alcohol indeed, if not of civilisation, and it will win many 
plaudits, however unserious. But what shall be said of an 
argument which affirms that motherhood should not 
depend on the will of the woman concerned, that the 
Sabine rape and the Chinese maiden tribute paid to Tartars 
bore good results in posterity, and so also the practice 
once widely prevailing of marriage contracts in which 
consent on the part of the bride counted for nothing? It 
is part of a general view that women averse to marriage 
produce better children ; that sexual coldness brings forth 
genius; and that ‘“‘ where mating is natural” and con- 
notes desire in the female “genius does not appear.” 
The appeal is again to history and there is a long array of 
narrative, but it leads to nothing so little as demonstration 
on the central point of the thesis, which belongs indeed 
to the fabric of dreams. The hypothesis concerning 
property is that “its continuous acquisition by improving 
strains effects the continuous deprivation of unimproving 
or declining strains’’; and therefore tends to offset the 
numerical advantage of their “‘ superior fecundity ’’—a 
view which is valid only if those who have are those always 
who deserve to hold. In respect of government, the best 
example in modern times was “ the aristocratic rule of 
England from the revolution of 1688 to the death of 


*“*The Philosophy of Civilisation.” By R. H. Towner. 
2 vols. (Putnams.) 
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FEBRUARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
GENERAL LITERATURE 


Edited by she EARL OF ILCHESTER New & forthcoming Spring Books 


An outspoken—sometimes an } critic of himself and his 


gly { 
associates, Fox’s revelations of some of & famous persons of his day are as a bins tn { 
startling as they are new. 


Illustrated 25s. net Gg, Biography 
Byron 
The Life and Times of Cleopatra, By Desmond MacCarthy About 75. 6d. 
Queen of Egypt The Life of Benjamin Constant | 
by ARTHUR WEIGALL By Elizabeth Schermerhorn 215. 
Author of ‘ Tutankhamen and other Essays,’ etc. 
In this full, simple narrative, Mr. Weigall lifts a stigma from Cleopatra’s name A Publisher Ss Confession 
which was laid on through the years by dramatists availing themselves of the poet’s 
licence. The Queen’s motives, as well as those of her two lovers, Marc Antony By W. alter H. P age 55. 
and Julius Cesar, may now be understood for the first time. ov & 
Illustrated Revised Edition 21s. net My Cricket Memories 
By Fack Hobbs About 7s. 6d. 
MARCH ANNOUNCEMENTS 
History 
The Conquest of the River Plate 
El Raisuni, the Sultan of the By R. B. Cunninghame Graham 155. 
Mountains 
HIS LIFE STORY as told to ROSITA FORBES @, Essays & General 
Eastern intrigue, war and politics, poetry and romance, and incredible fatalism. By Augustine Birrell 8s. 6d. 
Illustrated 21s. net 
To Lhasa in Disguise By Maurice Hewlett 8s. 6d. 
by DR. W. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN Selected Essays : 7 
ndaunted by the terrible cold and the attempts of the Tibetan authorities to stop a 7 
him, Dr. McGovern reached his goal and brought away pictures and information By Fohn Masefield 6s. { _ 
which are priceless for the light they throw on a shadowed corner of the world. 
Illustrated 21s. net Murder and its Motives : 
8s. 6d. 
Round the World with Rod and Rifle By F. Tennyson Fesse $ 
by MAJOR P. M. STEWART The Women of Shakespeare’s Plays 
Introduction by Lord Lonsdale By Agnes Mure Mackenzie About 12s. 6d. 
A veteran sportsman here describes in a frank and humorous style his knowledge 
illustrated by aton ville and by the author’s photographs 
Illustrated — By E. Keble Chatterton About 7s. 6d. 


(Author of “The Mercantile Marine”’) 
FICTION _7s. 6d. net 


Croatan q, Fiction (7s. 6d. except where mentioned) | ; 
by MARY JOHNSTON Wandering Stars (6s.) . |. Clemence Dane 
Author of ‘ Admiral of the Ocean-Sea,’ etc. “ Cheat - the - Boys ” . Eden Phillpotts 
frst white child Yorn in the New World,” “omun€ the love stony of the A Human Boy’s Diary (6s.) Eden Phillpotts 
Kenya Mist Race . William McFee 
by FLORENCE RIDDELL The Majestic atesees . Denis Mackail 
A fine piece of writing worked out on a background of bright colour in the The Midlander . ' Booth Tar kington 
Kenya Colony of East Africa. ‘6s Mr. Rowl D. K. Bros ter 
Love Us All! The Play Box Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
by A, NEIL LYONS So Big . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Edna Ferber 
‘ of ‘ Fifty-Fifty,’ A Lost Lady ‘ Willa Cather 
new an umorous selection of stories an acknowledged master in Ss bran 

fiction. Mr. Lyons for fndine in odd Still She Wished for Company 
The House of Prophecy Lifting Mist . ‘ ‘ . Austin Harrison 

éy GILBERT CANNAN All prices are net 


Author of ‘Round the Corner,’ etc. 
A modern love story concerning the difficulties of a girl in love with three men. A 


distinctive novel marked by keen wit, humour, and undesstending of human nature. Wri t e for t h e Spri n g Li st t Q 


The Second Wife 20 & 21, Bedford St., W.C.2 


by LILIAN ARNOLD 


Author of ‘Draped Idols,’ etc. 


A comparison between the modern, amazonian woman and the old-fashioned, clinging 
type, both of whom are in turn the wives of Courtney Blake, a man with a past. 
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Victoria.’” Hereof is Mr. Towner’s “ philosophy” in 
respect of his wide subject, and the conclusion is that it 
does not lie seriously within the region of debate. This 
notwithstanding, his extended collection of materials on 
the historical side is of real and independent interest: it 
is drawn from near and far and well repays reading. There 
is also another and better side of his thesis : ‘‘ The Christian 
gospel of freedom and forgiveness” is for him “ indis- 
pensable to national salvation.’”” In a word, “ nothing but 
faith can save,” and over against it is “ the pitfall of 
uniformity, secured by prohibition.’”’ It follows that Mr. 
Towner is on the side of the angels; but he will make no 
one believe that motherhood apart from love can improve 
the species, or that love in union is not the key of progress 
on earth, as it is in heaven. 


A. E. 


A TALE OF TWO CONTINENTS.* 


Not all the gifts, as Homer said, do the gods give at 
once, even to the heirs of unusual versatility. Sir Harry 
Johnston has played a variety of parts sufficient to make 
ambition blush, and in many he has achieved success. He 
has exhibited at the Royal Academy; he has taken the 
gold medal from three of our great scientific societies ; 
he has explored the Congo and Kilimanjaro ; he has helped 
to found one protectorate and administered another; he 
has written all sorts of books, blue and otherwise ; he has 
started a great school of African philology ; he has lectured 
without end; and he has reduced Charles Dickens once 
more to the level of a serial author. All this and more 
comes into this frank autobiography, and it has to be 
admitted that Sir Harry has the knack of interesting his 
reader in whatever he takes up. At least he does not take 
anything up in the ordinary sense: hearrestsit. One had 
almost said he puts the handcuffs on it. The same with 
the reader. Like Whistler, he tells, instead of talking, 
and here and there in the course of five hundred pages 
we feel tired to the degree of ingratitude, if not rebellion. 
For he never seems quite to have shaken off the precocity 
which marked his schooldays at Stockwell Grammar 
School, King’s College, the Royal Academy schools, and 
the Zoo. It was an arduous and miscellaneous course, 
and Sir Harry seems to have picked up something from 
each. 

Apart from those aspects of life which have filled 
his other books, Sir Harry finds plenty worth relating ; 
and in a display of humour which is temperamental and 
refreshing, he is not above telling a story or two against 
himself. He admits a weakness for cultivating acquaint- 
ance with great and famous people, possibly out of a 
sense of affinity. He gave a feast in honour of Sir Richard 
Burton, for instance; and he introduces us to Lord 
Kitchener, Lord Cromer, Stanley, Booker Washington and 
Mr. Wells. He gives us a boyhood glimpse of Dickens, 
and describes the demeanour of Queen Victoria in giving 
him the accolade of knighthood; but here as in other 
momentous encounters, he betrays disappointment. Perhaps 
this was because the Duke of Connaught in presenting 
him, mixed him up with ‘‘ some military officer who had 
been severely wounded in India or the Sudan.’’ There 
was nothing of this in Sir Harry’s dealings with Rhodes. 
The great man gave him a cheque for £2,000 and sent him 
to London to get his credentials for making a peace treaty 
with a group of African tribes. After an interview with 
Lord Salisbury, who ‘“‘ knew what he was talking about,”’ 
the mission was duly carried out, possibly because these 
tribes were not in touch with Paris, and there were no 
Allies to encumber things by their assistance. This was 
only one of many ticklish undertakings, and the devious 
route is adorned with profuse detail in the way of plant 
and animal life, native folk-lore, scenery and the rest. 
All this suffers to some extent by the needless way in 
which Sir Harry tilts at other people’s beliefs, and lays 


*“ The Story of My Life.” 


By Sir Harry Johnston. 2ts. 
«Chatto & Windus.) Jj 


down the law pretty heavily on unnecessary things like 
Arabic pronunciation. But this foible, like omniscience, 
is to the manner born, and should not be allowed to interfere 
with the general strain of a characteristic and interesting 
narrative. 

J. P. 


A BUNCH OF FOUR.* 


With a brief analogy from physics we will introduce 
our four novels: they are like oil and water—they will 
not mix chemically, but only mechanically by juxtaposition. 
Therefore we string them together on the thread of a 
non-committal title, admitting that in its way each has 
something to make it worth attention. 

Breaths of the Scottish sea and of the wild lands of 
Canada are in the free and jolly story given us by Mr. 
Bindloss. Andrew, a Solway Scot, and Margaret, a 
Borderer, are the two principal actors in this northern 
drama of love—and of cunning on the part of Mrs. Grier, 
a dour Scottish lady. And how very many times the 
author insists upon telling us that a certain kind of Scot— 
North, South or Borderer—would do this, that or the 
other in a particular way because he was of the North, 
South or the Border, as the case might be. Surely if the 
characters are sketched in sufficiently well—and in the 
present instance that has not been neglected—the reader’s 
imagination can see the reason for results. Still the story 
is good, and the breeze is fresh and pure, although stormy, 
as it brings Andrew back to his beloved home and clears 
away the clouds of doubt and misunderstanding from his 
lady’s eyes ; so that all is well at the marriage peal not far 
distant. 

If one can grow reconciled to the improbable plot in 
the story of Lynforde, the Welsh mining district, it is not 
difficult to appreciate Mr. Goodchild’s clever telling of the 
romance ; for there is much charm and interest in it. 
David the hero, and Gwen the heroine are two types of 
characters dearly loved by fiction writers—and readers— 
all the world over. The strong man carrying all before 
him—from the football through the goal-posts of the 
opposing team to the fair lady’s heart—is here, and the 
fact that he is a millionaire adds lustre to his physical 
perfection. The sweet, firm maiden, fit mate of the 
Apollo, is also with us, and the story of the winning through 
to their Eden is worth the reader’s perusal, for there is 
sufficient excitement, intrigue and romance to satisfy the 
most exacting. 

Of our next volume we can only record sheer admiration. 
“ The Groote Park Murder ”’ is a tale of crime and attempted 
crime which is calculated to make the average reader 
wonder how any author can possibly hold all the threads 
of such a tangle in his head; and until the last chapter 
but one Mr. Crofts hides his thrilling revelation or climax, 
after keeping us thrilled for chapter after chapter in a 
masterly manner. Who killed Albert Smith, whose body 
was found on the railway line just by Groote Park, Middels- 
dorp, South Africa? The answer to this question comes, 
not in South Africa, but in Edinburgh, through the efforts 
of the Scottish police to unravel another outrage which 
seemed at first to have no possible connection with the 
murder of Mr. Smith. Here, we must admit, we are 
“hedging ’’ in order not to give away Mr. Crofts’s secret. 
Thunders of applause to him for his drama and the mighty 
fine way he has staged it for us. 

Another clever romance of crime, but treated in the 
reverse manner—because we are let into the secret—is 
““ Blood Money.”’ It is not always possible to agree with 
the publisher’s notice on the cover of a novel, but “a 
thrilling tale of love and mystery ’”’ is an apt description 
of Mr. Bullivant’s stirring story. From the opening 
chapter interest is aroused in spite of the fact that to the 


* “ Andrew’s Folly.” By Harold Bindloss. 7s. 6d. (Ward, 
Lock.)—‘‘ The Valley of Lies.’”’ By George Goodchild. 7s. 6d. 
(John Long.)—‘‘ The Groote Park Murder.’””’ By Freeman Wills 
Crofts. 7s. 6d. (Collins.—‘‘ Blood Money.” By Cecil H. 
Bullivant. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 
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THE QUEER SIDE OF THINGS 
By Mary L. Lewes, author of ‘‘ Stranger Than Fiction,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 


A remarkable collection of ghost stories, stories of fairies, dreams, etc., 
written for the most part from first-hand information. 


“A delightfully creepy little book.”—Daily Mail 


GERMANY YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW 
By Dr. CHARLES H. CLARKE. Crown 8vo, Cloth. a 
3s. 6d. net 


Dean Ince in the Exening News: “. . . another excellent book.” 


“” Dr. Clarke, who is a recognised euthority on Germany, has written a 
readable book. . Within a brief compass he has outlined the main 
problems which confront German statesmanship . . . and with considerable 
skill he has thrown light on the real nature of those problems.” 

—The Morning Post 


LIONEL SMYTHE, R.A., R.W.S. : 
His Life and Work. 

By Rosa M. WuitLaw and W.L. Wy tiie, R.A. With 
numerous reproductions of his pictures, including a frontis- 
piece in colour. Demy 8vo, Cloth. 15s. net 

“This enjoyable biography shows him at work in his studio, and repro- 
duces typical examples of his skill in keeping alive a born artist’s impressions 
of the beauties of the world—women, children, and the elusive play of light. 

Whistler admired his work, and no wonder ; for they had much in common.” 
—Scotsman 

“The ‘life’ is well written, and often highly amusing, and we geta 
remarkably impressive picture of both the man and the artist. 

—Newcastle Chronicle 


Two Volumes of Donegal Poems by ELIZABETH SHANE 
BY BOG AND SEA IN DONEGAL. 


With illustrations in Collotype. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


“The mild light and music of Miss Shane’s earlier collection of Donegal 
poems have Pa for her a considerable audience whose good opinion will be 
strengthened, we believe, by her new volume.’”’—Times Literary Supplement 


TALES OF THE DONEGAL COAST 
AND ISLANDS 


With illustrations in Collotype. Crown 8vo. Third 
Impression. 38. 6d. net 


A Third Impression 
THE RIDDLE AND OTHER STORIES. 


By WALTER DELA MARE. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net 
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reader there is no mystery ; to him everything is made 
clear. His part is to follow—and follow he must—the 
working out of all the complications of a horrible crime, 
by Bell, the clever private detective who is so much wiser 
than the officials of Scotland Yard. Towards the end one 
reads breathlessly as the last links are added to the long, 
damaging chain of evidence prepared against the very big 
scoundrel Legrande. Readers who are keen on detective 
stories will welcome ‘‘ Blood Money,”’ for they will find an 
excellent yarn, while others, usually not so anxious for 
this kind of literature, certainly should give Mr. Bullivant’s 
romance a trial; they will not be disappointed. 


WILFRID L. RANDELL. 


WHAT THEY SAY.* 


““ Madame la Comtesse est servie,’’ cries the butler at 
the beginning, middle and end of the book. It should be 
““ Madame la Princesse est servie.’’ Princess Bibesco let 
off a flight of audacious ‘“‘ Balloons.”” In ‘“‘ The Fir and 
the Palm ”’ they have come home to roost. She has only 
herself to blame. 

Possibly. But some of them, you’ll admit, have lost 
none of their bright colouring. Listen: ‘‘ Everyone 
seemed to manage their lives so well, treating love as if 
it were a train to catch or a meal to eat.’’ ‘‘ The poor 
have to think about money, and the rich can think of 
nothing else.’’ ‘‘ People come to see one christened and 
married and buried, but all the great moments pass by 
invisible, secret and passionate and _ unrecognised.” 

Agreed. My complaint is that the balloons are so 
profuse and gaudy you can’t see the people for them. 
Lord, how they talk! This is Toby, Helen’s perfectly im- 
possible lover: ‘I cannot tell the ultimate pinnacle, but 
I feel that in your life are all the kingdoms of the world.” 
Cyril, the unpossessing husband: “ In this light you look 
as if you were made of radium.” Toby, again, thinking 
how he has blundered into Helen’s life, is ‘‘ an involuntary 
bull in an unchosen china shop.’”’ As for the rest of the 
company—“ the Austrian Ambassador, and Lord William 
Cathcart, and delightful Selina, and Matthew and Virginia, 
and beloved Lydia Hathaway, and Cyril’s old aunt, Lady 
Raeburn, and various other people ’’—I just want to shake 
the whole darned lot of them. They are either talking 
false metaphysic or strained metaphor. They talk as 
exhaustingly as the people in Norman Douglas’s ‘“‘ They 
Went,”’ with this difference—they never go. It’s like 
going to the parrot house at the Zoo when the decorators 
are in. They are not people so much as cerebrations—and 
the author’s own at that. . . . Am I charitable ? 

Fiercely, dear chap. There’s Helen. The book stands 
or falls by her... . 

Perhaps it does both. 

Helen, married to Cyril, whose suppressed passion for 
her she doesn’t suspect. Helen, infatuated with Toby, 
whom she thinks must be passionate because he is athletic— 
by no means an uncommon illusion. Helen, intrigued 
with Christopher, who solicits with his lips what she wants 
Toby to take with his hands. Helen, sadly wise from the 
Toby ordeal, discovering her husband’s impassioned love 
for her at long last. Helen is certainly worth while. .. . 

Once she gets away from the vacuous company, perhaps. 
But it isn’t until Helen stops talking that her author really 
begins writing. 

Nevertheless the analysis of Helen’s disillusionment is 
finely done—the best thing in the book. .. . 

A promise certainly. It persuades one that if Princess 
Bibesco can only forget that she has been called clever 
and brilliant, and take her characters away from an 
enervating miliew in which butlers say ‘“‘ Madame la 
Comtesse est servie’’ an’ a’ that, an’ a’ that, she may give 
us a novel of live character and passion. But... 

The vivid impetus of that incident with Toby on the 
garden seat proves it. But... .? 


* “ The Fir and the Palm.’”’ By Elizabeth Bibesco. 


7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Well, there’s a whole lot of ‘ buts.” 

There always is with novelists who are worth discussing 

She mustn’t placate her characters so loftily, for one 
thing. This sort of thing: ‘‘ Cyril’s intellect which so 
pierced through his conversation that when he talked his 
words seemed like alabaster through which a light was 
shining.’ ‘“‘ Cyril’s mind, with its lights and shadows, 
with its curt refusal to deal in substitutes, with its fine 
leanness which gave to his every thought the quality of an 
athlete in training.’”” Then this of Lydia: ‘‘ To be in 
her company was like a delightful holiday on some sunny, 
windy down with a hint of hidden dancing seas in the air. 
Her acute penetration and her crisp, sub-acid touch united 
to a depth of warm, healing devotion and self-sacrifice . . .” 
Need I go on ? 

. . Well, I see no reason why one character should not 
feel that of another. .. . 

Ido. Characters canonised like that—with their author’s 
superscription, so to speak—are justified in never going 
near their author again. Like the man in Richard Middle- 
ton’s story who never went near a certain house again 
because hanging in the hall was a magnificent robe which 
he knew he could never fill. 

But Toby at least fills his lover’s robe. There’s the 
idyllic cottage, the wood, the Prince Consort picture, the 
broken sofa, the sky-blue whatnot. .. . 

Toby, the neurasthenic egoist, who took the cottage in 
the wood for the purpose of doing nothing at prodigious 
length ? To me he is unconvincing. An impotent ass 
whose one wise act was to clear off to Tibet, where the 
llamas come from. It is difficult to believe that a woman 
of Helen’s sensibility would not have seen clean through 
him at the start and clean through her husband too, 
balloons or no balloons. Certainly it is the direst blasphemy 
when Helen says at the finish: ‘‘ Toby was very subtle, 
you know. He understood everything.” 

. . . Ergo, I should describe it as a book of great, if 
unfulfilled promise. . . 

Too clever to be wise, much too precious to hold beauty. 
But the wisdom and beauty are there, down under the 
gloss. Yes. ... I’m glad the Ambassador wasn’t above 
remarking that the horse is a noble animal. There’s more 
hope in that than in all Toby’s “ crisp ruthlessness.’’ Crisp 
—cheese-sticks ! 

TREVOR ALLEN. 


Hovel Wotes. 


OLD SINS HAVE LONG SHADOWS. By Mrs. Victor 
Rickard. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Mrs. Victor Rickard’s strangely but suitably named 
book, ‘‘ Old Sins Have Long Shadows,”’ is a piece of clever 
weaving which will make any reader want to follow the 
pattern to the end. Her picture of the woman with a 
grown-up daughter, the woman who shrinks from the 
facts of that daughter’s birth and tries to evade the world 
by living secluded in a fine old house in Brittany, is a 
pathetic one; and when the relationships of the plot 
become more involved by the gradual, developing desire 
of the girl for “‘ life ’’—the life of cities and youth and love 
plus money—the author's skill is beyond question. One 
of the best things in the story is the glimpse of the under- 
world of a shady solicitor’s office; the discomfiture of 
Cradock in his attempt at blackmail by Claud Acton, the 
strong man of the book, is well described. We are grateful 
to Mrs. Rickard for her delightful pen-pictures of La 
Brousse, Anne’s home in Brittany—she shows herself a 
true artist in these quiet scenes. She has too a very 
sure taste in dramatic dialogues and in rendering the 
tension of an awkward or overcharged situation—the 
drama takes hold of the reader irresistibly. Her repute is 
strengthened by this exceedingly interesting society 
novel. 
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MARMADUKE, By Allan Monkhouse. 6s. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

A queer, beautiful little story is this: hardly a novel. 
It is rather an impression, a study of family relationships 
in particularly difficult circumstances. Marmaduke was 
the father of four small children, and he goes to prison for 
five years as a forger. When he returns to the home, 
which is kept going by the young-hearted grandfather who 
tells the story—the father of Helen, Marmaduke’s wife— 
it becomes obvious that he is a problem. He doesn't 
want steady work ; he wants anything but family ties and 
family life; and as the weeks pass it is seen that some 
kind of a crisis must come. He is not precisely immoral— 
he is non-moral. A place is found for him in an idealistic 
theatrical touring company devoted to Ibsen and the 
“ highbrows ”’ ; he ends up by seven days for drunkenness 
and contempt of court. Incidentally this episode gives 
the author opportunity for a capital bit of characterisation 
in the poor, ambitious Erralls—Mr. Errall, who faces 
audiences of a score or two with grim cheerfulness, and 
Mrs. Errall, who “ lived on the higher plane, but darned 
the company’s socks.’”’ At last Marmaduke quietly dis- 
appears after converting the “ five’’ into “ fifty’’ on a 
cheque given to him by his father-in-law, and so the story 
ends. There is left the appeal of the inevitable question : 
what is to be done with such men ? They do exist, though 
fortunately not in large numbers ; they demand infinite 
restraint from their friends. One feels sorry for poor 
Helen—whose life is thus sadly continued from ‘‘ My 
Daughter Helen.’’ She deserves another and a brighter 
continuation, for Marmaduke at times could be cruel and 
deadly in his flashing irony. 


LEILA BRADDOCK, By J. A. T. Lloyd. 7s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Leila Braddock is the typical adventuress (using the 
word in no sinister sense) of fiction. She appears at the 
beginning of the story as a girl of sixteen, cast off by her 
relatives with exactly one hundred and twenty pounds in 
her possession. At the end of the story she has a title 
and a fortune, and is married to the man of her choice. 
He is literally the man of her choice. She marks him 
down on the first page, and pursues him ruthlessly through- 
out the book. Dennis Oswald seems hardly worth the 
trouble of this pursuit. He has little money and no 
profession. He is therefore reluctantly obliged to marry a 
girl he does not love for the sake of her wealth. However 
his wife conveniently runs away with another man, and 
Leila inherits a fortune, so the story ends quite happily. 


EPISODES. By E. Jayne Gilbert. 7s. 6d. (Philpot.) 

The “‘ jacket’’ cover of this book—a green face with 
mauve hair and lips, an unprepossessing male face reflected 
in each green eye, the whole against a red background— 
prepares the reader for the somewhat macabre qualities 
of the stories within. They are impressionist in char- 
acter, and in style and construction have more in common 
with the French conte than the average English short 
story. The first six deal with the more sordid side of sex, 
and in spite of the masterly writing the cumulative effect 
of such a series is necessarily one of dreariness. The next 
four stories are labelled ‘‘ Stories of Temperament ’’ and 
the last five ‘“‘ Stories of Tragedy,” a title that might apply 
to the whole collection. A vein of morbidness runs through 
them all (with the exception of ‘‘ When the Heart is Young,”’ 
which might easily be imagined as figuring in a popular 
magazine) which will attract some readers and offend 
others. There is distinction in the writing and the char- 
acter drawing and, with the possible exception of ‘‘ Wages 
of Charity,’ the situations are convincing—a none too 
common quality in an English short story. 


BIG STRONG MAN! By Charman Edwards. 7s. 6d. net- 
(Sampson Low.) 

The “ big strong man ”’ of the title is John Copplestone, 
son of a Cornish farmer, but the story discloses John at his 
weakest and shabbiest when he deserts the country girl he 
is betrothed to, for the grand lady from London, whose 
kiss, carelessly given on the day of the Floral Dance, lures 
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him from the path of honour. Hence- 
forth John is torn— and torn re- 
peatedly—between love and duty, and 
incidentally gets embroiled in the toils 
of shady finance. The plot is uncon- 
vincing in parts, as for example in the 
method by which the misunderstand- 
ing between John and Joan is sus- 
tained, but the novel contains some 
good characterisation, and is strongly 
charged with emotional scenes. 


THE GREAT ATTACHMENT. By 
Miles Lewis. 7s. 6d. (Melrose.) 


A long and wandering tale. The 


worms, but he does something very 
much like it—he retires to a quiet 
Essex village. But even there he is 
not allowed to indulge in his woman- 
hating without interruption, for two 
charming girls are his neighbours— 
Fate has thrown them flagrantly in his 
path! Mrs. Barnes- Grundy works 
out her romance delicately and with 
delightful humour ; a refreshing story 
in the author’s happiest vein. 


THE BROWN BOOK. 


By J. B. Harris- 
Burland. 7s. 6d. 


(John Long. 


thread of interest frequently snaps 
altogether. We get very tired of the 
mystery of the girl who is Gwyn’s 
first love—Tegid by name. When 
our hero returns from abroad he finds the lady he 
adores has vanished. Towards the end of the book 
she is discovered as a fashionable dressmaker. But 
meanwhile Gwyn has fallen in love with another: Joan— 
** brown brogues, tweed skirt, white blouse and healthy 
face.” Gwyn marries Joan, but afterwards they drift 
apart for a time, though the book ends on a note of hope 
for them both. The passages in the book that deal with 
Gwyn’s struggles between his love of the land and his 
ambitions as owner of a coal mine are the best. People 
with heaps of time may enjoy this interesting but dawdling 
story. 


JANE—OUR STRANGER. By Mary Borden. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

There is one flaw in Mrs. Borden’s book which, at times, 
proves nearly fatal. She has tried to tell the story of 
the arrival of an American girl into an exclusive, aristo- 
cratic Parisian family. Jane is married by her climbing, 
unscrupulous mother to Philibert, Marquis de Joigny, 
whose father was of an ancient Breton family, whose 
mother was a Mirecourt of the Grand Chevaux de Lorraine. 
Mrs. Borden makes us believe in the almost incredible 
marriage of this fine, honest, clean girl to the stupid, vain, 
wastrel little man: she even makes us believe that Jane 
would not have escaped, with her child, to the United 
States, when Philibert insults her with his declaration of 
his purely mercenary motives in marrying her. She makes 
us believe in Mrs. Carpenter’s—Jane’s mother—insane 
snobbishness. But she makes the grave error of putting 
her narrative into the mouth of Philibert’s brother—a 
cripple, a gentleman and a man of intelligence. It is 
not that Mrs. Borden cannot give you the impression 
that Blaise is writing: she does that wonderfully. The 
serious blunder is that we have to credit Blaise with holding 
that purely external view of his family’s importance and 
magnificence, which is held by Mrs. Carpenter and to 
some extent by Jane. This is quite incredible. No 
French aristocrat could look on himself as a devoted 
American snob looks on him: and we are continually 
aware that while Blaise is writing, the attitude of the 
narrative towards his family is purely American, not French 
atall. For the rest this is a remarkable novel, with several 
memorable portraits—particularly that of Philibert’s 
mother and the grimly pathetic picture of Philibert’s 
and Jane’s child. 


THE MATING OF MARCUS. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Destiny was waiting to shape Marcus Wetherby’s end, 
rough-hew it how he would. Though perhaps, after all, 
it was the girl who jilted him on their wedding-eve who 
did the rough-hewing, and the end was more in the nature 
of a beginning. Frankly, one does not feel intense admira- 
tion for the way in which Marcus meets the shock of his 
disillusion, but after all, he is only human, and there is 
really more skill in depicting a human man than a strong 
silent one. He doesn’t exactly go into the garden to eat 


By Mabel Barnes-Grundy. 


Miss Mary Geary Grant, 


whose novel, “ Invisible Wings,” Messrs. 
Stanley Paul are publishing. 


“The Brown Book” is a story of 
crime and mystery and love in Mr. 
Harris-Burland’s well-known and suc- 
cessful manner. The hero of the book 
is John Hunter, an ex-service man 
engaged as librarian by Dan’ Drake, the self-made million- 
aire who has bought Trayle Court. In the library 
of Trayle Court a one-time accomplice of Drake’s has left 
a message by underlining letters in a brown book. This 
message shows where papers can be found which prove 
Drake to be a criminal. There is a bewildering number of 
people in search of the brown book in order to blackmail 
Drake, and Trayle Court becomes the scene of mysterious 
visitors, murders and nocturnal assaults. Unfortunately 
for the seekers, Drake dies (in mysterious circumstances) 
before the message is found or deciphered, and Marion 
Lorme (one of the seekers) who gains possession of the 
papers, resists the temptation to harm Drake’s daughter, 
her rival, with them and burns them. A strong love 
interest runs through the book and the story abounds in 
exciting incidents. 


LADY SUSAN AND LIFE, By M. Storm Jameson. 6s. 
(Chapman & Dodd.) 


There is a smile if not a laugh on every page, sometimes 
more than one. The whole book lends itself to cutting 
up into tit-bits for quotation. Lady Susan, with her 
Victorian precepts aad her advanced twentieth century 
practices, is delicious taken whole or in instalments. Her 
life is one long frivol providing her with conversations with 
her husband and her daughter Jane. Lady Susan and 
her friend, Muriel Verschott go chasing after every bubble, 
that springs up in Society. They are foremost in every 
cult and craze. Irrepressible, superficial, inconsequent, 
irrelevant, Lady Susan’s conversations are astounding. 
Her hair-raising leaps between subjects with no visible 
connection are part of the fun. Pelmanism might cure 
Lady Susan, but it would spoil her. And she is so discreet, 
never becoming entangled, as does her friend, in a number 
of indelicate situations. Lady Susan’s only lapse was 
when she kissed the Russian Bolshevist—‘‘ So beautiful 
and simply covered with red hair.’’ And he called her a 
little spotless white cow. ‘‘So pastoral. Quite like 
Rousseau.’’ The book gives good value for the money. 


THE SQUARE EGG. By “Saki” (H. H. Munro). 


7s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


The most interesting thing in this volume is the long 
biographical essay of ‘‘ Saki” by his sister, Miss Munro. 
The details of his childhood, of his suppression and thwart- 
ing by Aunt Augusta, are invaluable as explanations of 
certain of the less amiable traits in ‘‘ Saki’s’’ humour. 
That he never sweated the cruelty quite out of his system 
is evident from the ghastly humour of ‘‘ The Gala Pro- 
gramme,” in which he imagines the women suffragists 
being killed or tormented in an ancient Roman circus: 
that this cruelty was a family trait may be judged by 
a sentence of Miss Munro’s, who relates with glee that 
her last words to her brother when she saw him off to 
the front were: ‘‘‘ Kill a good few for me!’ I believe he 
did—he was never, though, to have the satisfaction of a 
bayonet charge, which was his ambition.’’ These ugly 
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traits are, we think, explained largely by the children’s 
upbringing ; posterity will try and forget them in the 
refreshing humour, the bubbling wit, the glorious nonsense 
with which ‘“ Saki’s ” best work is full. The sketches in 
this volume add nothing to his reputation ; and the long 
play—‘‘ The Watched Pot ’’—does not persuade us that 
he had any real talent for dramatic writing. 


ANTHONY DARE, By Archibald Marshall. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 

In this study of the formative years of a boy's life, Mr. 
Marshall gives us realism, but realism of a quiet, comfort- 
able type, though there are chapters dealing with that most 
common tragedy of life—death—-where memory is goaded 
into painful action. Anthony Dare is possessed of the 
temperament that derives zxsthetic satisfaction from dwell- 
ing on what he might do if he chose, so we are scarcely 
surprised to find this child of brilliant promise sitting in 
the last chapter with no sense of disillusionment on an 
office stool filling in bills of lading. Anthony, bred in 
luxury, is left at the age of sixteen dependent on his half- 
brother’s generosity. His adaptability to his new and 
constantly changing surroundings is his salvation. An- 
thony loved change, and as long as he could persuade 
himself that he was playing a réle interesting to himself 
and others, he could accept hardships philosophically. 
But now we leave him with his nose to the office grindstone 
we are curious to know how he will acquit himself. Mr. 
Marshall promises to tell us in another book. Though he 
lacks strength of purpose, Anthony is likeable to all who 
meet him in life or page. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


RECORDS OF AN ANCIENT FAMILY. By J. E. Ottley. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


These records of the branch of the family to which she 
belongs have been compiled by Miss Ottley after ten years’ 
research among British Museum documents. The hundred 
and fifty pages will be of immense interest to anyone 
bearing the name, but even to the general reader they are 
by no means dull. Perhaps it is that for the moment 
one identifies oneself with the fortunes of these Ottleys 
who came over with the Conqueror, whose names are 
woven in recurring threads in England’s story throughout 
the intervening centuries. Perhaps it is because the 
authoress has gathered together so much curious informa- 
tion and has thrown so many sidelights on the customs 
and manners of the times through which her ancestors pass 
in their march down the years that one reads the records 
for their interest as history. In the chapter, for instance, 
on Thomas Oteley of Shrewsbury, merchant of the Staple 
of Calais, who lived in the fifteenth century, there is an 
interesting note on the Staple towns where the Royal 
customs on merchandise were collected. In these historical 
excursions, however, danger lies, and on another occasion 
when writing of the beautiful Miss Elizabeth de Oteley, 
regarding whom contemporary records are slight, the 


authoress allows a digression to take the story out of her 
hands. 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL: A RETROSPECT. By Edmund 
Blunden. 7s. 6d. (Christophers.) 


For more than three hundred years the boys of Christ’s 
Hospital, in their ‘ yellow worsted stockings and long 
blue gown,”’ were a familiar sight in London ; their school, 
once a priory of the Grey Friars, erected where ‘‘ these 
Franciscans had led their noble Jife in their great home 
and church near Newgate’’ no less well known. Many 
might regret the move to Horsham ; Mr. Edmund Blunden, 
himself an old ‘‘ Blue,’’ is content in this extremely engag- 
ing volume to note the change. ‘‘ The dress remains, a 

little of the dialect, the pride of place, but not the sense of 
the past as an impulse, as a treasure. . . . We have here 
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a new school, great, earnest, and in 
the spring of its energies; rich in 
equipment, even ahead of the time in 
its allowances for specialists; a field 
where scientific husbandry sees each 
year prosper, in profusion, brilliance 
and advancement.’’ All this we feel is 
only right and as it should be; but it 
is to the Christ’s Hospital of Lamb and 
Coleridge and Leigh Hunt that our 
fancy strays, and Mr. Blunden gives us 
good measure of those famous days. 
Famous but terrifying years of the rule 
of James Boyer, to be followed by the 
no less tremendous severities of A. W. 
Trollope. Scholars indeed these in- 
exorable Upper Grammar Masters pro- 
duced, and their portraits live for all 
time. ‘‘ Perhaps no schoolmaster of 
the past is so clearly visible. Boyer is more than a ghost ; 
we feel his finger and thumb mischievously closing upon our 
ears.” Both Lamb and Coleridge have given us in detail 
Boyer’s methods and characteristics, and in this ‘‘ Retro- 
spect’ the intimate observations are once more set out. But 
if Mr. Blunden lingers, justly enough, over the dominion 
of Boyer and the era of Lamb, he has much to tell 
us of earlier times and of the many distinguished Grecians 
of the nineteenth century. The book is not the history 
of a famous school—it is something more, and _ less, 
than that. It contains many a lively anecdote, many 
a good story illuminating the school life, many an 
illustration. At the same time the general reader can 
learn enough from Mr. Blunden of the creation of the school, 
ts original foundation, and the necessary changes the 
centuries have brought. There is a fascination for most 
of us in all school stories, and this story of Christ’s Hospital 
as told by Mr. Blunden has all the literary qualities that 
make good reading. We leave off on the right note. 
“Not all carry away learning under the best auspices 
and administrators; but all will go forth with many a 
happiness hoarded up in memory, to be told over and over 
again in the days to come.”’ 


THE GARDEN OF FRIENDSHIP. 5s. (Foulis.) 


If friendship could be learned as an art, then this little 
volume would teach all that is needed about the making 
and keeping of friends. But friendliness is endowed by 
the fairies at birth, and is infinitely to be preferred to the 
proverbial silver spoon. After reading what these great 
ones have said about friendship, we stammer painfully 
when we try to say the word “ friend.”” The essays and 
odes are touchstones by which to test friendship. We 
begin to have misgivings as to the value of our own. 
Emerson, Cowper, Dr. Johnson, Joseph Addison and 
Francis Bacon have set the ideal friend in a high place. 
This anthology of friendship is a jewel-case sparkling with 
jewels of the first water, and the lovely little illustrations 
from water-colour drawings by H. C. Preston Macgoun, 
R.S.W., are as dainty as the satin and velvet used to 
display them. The book would make a friendly gift 
indeed. 


THE SEEN AND UNSEEN IN BROWNING. By 
Emma J. Burt. 6s. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 


The commentators of Browning do not diminish. He 
is still a tempting, a modern subject. As a poet he was so 
daring, so little pretty in his rhythms and assonances that 
we, with our modern ears trained to austerities, still find 
him fresh. So fresh indeed, that when Miss Burt, our 
newest commentator, interjects here and there a pair of 
lines such as ‘‘ Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, And 
the sound of a voice that is still,”” we jump with the surprise 
of it; we had not conceived ourselves to be thereabouts. 
But it is with Browning the metaphysician that Miss Burt 
is most occupied. She pursues the thinker through his 
various impersonations; for Browning had the art of 


Mr. John Ferguson, 
whose “ Thyrza and other Sonnets,” published 
by Mr. Andrew — is now in its thirteenth 

edition. 


assuming dramatic disguises ; he would 
insinuate himself into the veritable 
likeness of some more or less allegorical 
figure, as the Egyptian priests crept 
into the statue of Memnon, using the 
mouth of authority to convey their own 
message. It is the commentator’s task 
to follow the processes of Browning’s 
thought at play behind the various 
masks he has adopted and to construct 
of them a reasoned and reasonable 
philosophy ; an easy enough thing to 
do, for the authentic voice of him is 
always on the same note, and that so 
just and so exalted, that a more radiant 
guide across a difficult world could not 
well be had. By planning out a mosaic 
of quotations Miss Burt as far as possible 
allows the poet to speak out his idea for 
himself ; under her guidance we get just a whiff of the 
Inferno, enough of the Purgatorio to be interesting, and a 
very free and frequent walking on the Paradisaic mount. 
Perhaps if Miss Burt’s book should go into a second edition 
she might revise and modernise a few unwieldy sentences 
and correct here and there ; especially such a monstrous 
charlatan of a word as “ transcient.”” What would 
Browning have said to it ? 


ENGLISH COUNTRY. By E. L. Grant Watson. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 


One reads a dozen pages—one reads two hundred—and 
the impression which this book makes at the beginning is 
continued to the end. It is writing of absolute sincerity. 
The half-caught mood, the worn phrase, the too easy 
acceptance of words that vaguely express vague emotions 
stirred by communion with nature, find no place here. 
Thought and emotion take shape in definite, clear-cut 
sentences. Of that quality which is the curse of so much 
nature writing—the word for the word’s sake, the adjective 
for the sake of the rhythm—there is nothing here. Almost 
a desire to inform, to state fact as fact, stares out from the 
pages. Here are records of things seen and heard in 
country walks, set down simply for what they are worth, 
impressions gathered by a keen observer about the world 
of earth and sky. It is difficult to put in a sentence in 
what lies the peculiar attraction of this book, in a field 
where there have been many failures, but perhaps its chief 
value lies in this: that the writer is led on from the fact 
which he so carefully chronicles to what underlies the fact. 
This is his own explanation. ‘‘ The things seen are of little 
importance. It is what they reveal or half reveal with 
which I am concerned, for I know that from the contempla- 
tion of the simplest appearances arise secrets and miracles. 
It is the reality behind the mask that snares and en- 
raptures.’’ One needs to be sure of one’s guide in a book 
of nature-writing as perhaps in no other form of literature. 


One can only say that Mr. Grant Watson never lets one 
down. 


JUDGMENT OF DEATH. By E. Bowen-Rowlands. 15s. 
(Collins.) 

Mr. Bowen-Rowlands has come to a most absorbing task 
with a double qualification. He is a first-class man of 
law and he has had long newspaper experience. The 
result is that to this treatise on a contentious subject 
he brings not only learning and ripe legal knowledge, but 
a close and unerring sense of public interest, and this is not 
so common among our lawyers as we should like to believe. 
We know how far the question of repeal or reform arouses 
controversy where we least expect it. In this particular 
form of punishment we have had our ideas obscured too 
long by Biblical sanction, humanitarian reaction and the 
passion of the quidnuncs for poking their noses into every 
kind of crime. Truly a forbidding theme for any man to 
tackle. Out of the ordeal Mr. Bowen-Rowlands emerges 
with success and distinction. He traces the history of 
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the death penalty from earliest times. He shows how it 
has been the recreation of tyrants and the terror of count- 
less innocents. Doubtless it is knowledge of this vile 
misuse which has so often caused mistrust among modern 
minds ; for reaction may extend over centuries and prompt 
men to be lenient because their ancestors were so prodigal 
with other people’s lives long ages ago. Undeterred by 
all this conflict of time and motive, our author with fine 
impartiality weighs the pros and cons in separate chapters 
which will be valuable material in future, and concludes 
with an excellent chapter indicating the reforms he deems 
advisable in order to purify our system. He notes that 
general opinion does not distinguish between the sexes 
when it comes to the full deserts of homicide, although he 
must be well aware how far the Press is prone to interfere. 
Sometimes we have been disposed to wish that the Press 
could be persuaded to withdraw from this kind of issue, 
as the terrified women withdraw when the duel comes on 
n “‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ We have improved in our 
criminal methods since we abolished the custom of execu- 
tions in public, with crowds and orgies overnight, but we 
have still a considerable class who know neither shame or 
decency in their view of Newgate as the onlv national 
theatre we have. Unhappily the abolition of the death 
sentence would not cure this class of their taste for biood, 
so it may as well stand for securing us against many sorts 
of villainies in future, and we may rest content that it will 
never be abused as it has been so often in the past. To 
this conclusion we arrive after a careful reading of this 
admirable book, and we hope it will be read and considered 
by everyone who feels called upon to improvise opinions 
on this dreadful ‘‘ limb of the law.” 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF GOD. 
3s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


Miss Royden, in her work at the Guildhouse, Eccleston 
Square, W., nas met the spiritual needs of those whom a 
mission revolts and a church leaves cold. The robust 
religion she preaches is free alike from mawkish sentiment- 
ality and from dogma. It meets a very real need of 
intelligent young people to-day, especially those alone in 
a great city, who need a friendly religion more than any- 
thing else. Miss Royden herself is spoken of with ad- 
miration and enthusiasm by hosts of young people and 
older ones too. But all cannot attend at Eccleston Square, 
and those who cannot and wish to get an idea of Miss 
Royden’s work should get this latest book of her addresses, 
which capture some of her charm and helpfulness. The 
first address, on ‘“‘ Friendship’’—human friendship, is 
perhaps the most beautiful of all. It recalls somewhat Dr. 
Henry Drummond’s unforgettable address on “‘ Charity.” 
Here the art of friendship is explained, it is shown how 
frail and susceptible a thing it is, yet the greatest good 
we can have in life. This leads to ‘“‘ The Friendship of 
God.”’ ‘‘ To many of us,” says the author, ‘‘ God has 
seemed both inscrutable and capricious. We have not 
been able to believe that he could ‘call us friends’ 
we have remained slaves. The revelation of natural law 
was needed to make us understand, even dimly, the sub- 
lime constancy of spiritual law. We have that revelation 
now, and it has brought us nearer to our high, amazing 
destiny—to be the friends of God.’ This is why the 
author has linked to this series of Friendship two sermons 
on spirits so—at first sight—far apart as Charles Darwin 
and Joan of Arc. Both were friends of God in truth, 
though one perceived ‘“ natural’’ and one “ spiritual” 
law. ‘“‘ The Fear of Freedom”’ and ‘‘ What is a Christian ?”’ 
are two other illuminating addresses. This honest, down- 
right, practical and human little series could not be treated 
with contempt or scorn by even the most cynical of young 
folk. 


By A. Maude Royden. 
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AMusic. 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF MUSIC.* 


By W. Fipp1an Movutton. 


Here are three 
books thor- 
oughly competent 
exponents of 
musical act, 
markedly  differ- 
ent in their mode 
of approach, and 
at the same time 
equally welcome 
for the contribu- 
tions which they 
make towards the 
intelligent appre- 
ciation of music. 
Only one of them 
is avowedly con- 
cerned with ‘“‘ musical criticism’’; but in the truest 
sense of the term that is the concern of them all. Desiring 
as they do that music should be heard with understanding 
and not merely with an otiose and shallow satisfaction 
under a series of pleasurable sounds, they probe into the 
inner meaning of musical form and expression, and not 
only pass some most illuminating—sometimes provocative 
—judgments, but also help the reader to form judgments 
for himself. 

Of the three writers M. Calvocoressi is the most searching 
and stimulating, and Mr. Percy Scholes the most piquant 
and interesting, while Dr. Yorke Trotter might have been 
the most generally useful of the three had he not faced his 
public with a needlessly forbidding title, and with scores 
of pages so forbidding in their dull, dead uniformity to 
the eye as to suggest that they must be dull to the mind— 
which they are not! M. Calvocoressi’s book originated 
in the first instance in lessons given by him on the theory 
and practice of criticism at the Paris Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales ; and that prepares the reader to find that 
here there is no “ milk for babes.”’ It is undeniably 
difficult reading, but it is amply remunerative, and his 
difficult passages seldom fail to yield a reward on second 
reading. Mr. Percy Scholes has laboured beyond most 
men of his craft to stimulate musical appreciation, and 
the name of one of his many books—‘ The Listener’s Guide 
to Music ’’—is characteristic of his mode of approach to 
the subject. The book under notice is a collection of 
papers contributed to the Observer and written with a keen 
and sound understanding of the demands and limitations 
of a journalist’s constituency. They are witty and 
audacious, but they are at the same time discerning and 
suggestive, and the lighter qualities serve to carry the 
more serious. Dr. Yorke Trotter is more out to teach than 
to play the critic, but on many points he is concerned with 
the same phenomena as the others—e.g. the phases of 
modern tonality—though his viewpoint is not the same. 

The issues raised by these thought-provoking books 
are too numerous even to be mentioned, but a few may be 
singled out as covering a considerable deal of ground 
traversed by these writers. In the first place we are forced 
to recognise that the course which modern music has taken 
during the last fifteen years constitutes a far more pro- 
nounced departure than anything that took place from, 
say, Palestrina to Brahms. Mr. Percy Scholes has some 
illuminating pages on these puzzling problems of tonality ; 
and he is all the more helpful because he does not tear his 
hair and lament the degeneracy of the times. As Dr. 
Yorke Trotter says in the opening sentence of his book, 
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“definite conclusions on esthetics have never been 
reached.’’ There are many fields of human consciousness 
in which it is possible to arrive at a fairly uniform standard 
of value, at any rate within the bounds of a country. The 
standards of currency and of linear measurement are a 
case in point ; and when we come to such a field as that 
of the numerical tables—addition and multiplication— 
the facts are too demonstrable to admit of doubt or 
difference of opinion. But in the field of esthetics there 
can be no such fixed standard ; and in no part of that field 
is there less opening for such units of measurement than 
in music. The imitative arts have certain standards to 
which they are admittedly bound ; and an artist whose 
drawings, say, of a horse are contrary to facts writes him- 
self down as a freak, if not worse! But music knows no 
such standards; and what standards were recognised 
thirty years ago as self-evident and obligatory are now 
entirely ignored. Thus the critic’s task is made at the 
same time easier and more difficult." It is easier in that 
he is freer from restraint, but it is more difficult in that 
he has no accepted canons which he can apply and to which 
he can demand assent. This undertone runs right through 
many chapters of these books ; and indeed music is far 
from being the only field of human self-expression in 
which modernism is characterised by this kind of 
revolt. 

This raises another question in musical criticism : What 
constitutes good music or bad ? So long as definite canons 
of tonality and of form were accepted the question was 
easily answered. That which conformed to the canons 
was good in varying degrees, and what did not conform 
was bad. To-day that easy rule-of-thumb method is as 
inadmissible in music as it is in poetry or in religion. 
But it is easier to reject an inadequate answer than to 
arrive at a satisfactory one ; and these gifted writers are 
not wholly successful in meeting the difficulty. Mr. 
Percy Scholes suggests, as a rule for testing a bad tune, 
that whatever tries to “ get at’’ your cheaper emotions 
is bad. But that still leaves unsolved another problem : 
what are the ‘“ cheaper’’ emotions? Judgment on that 
question must be absolutely conditioned by: the personal 
equation of the individual, in which case “‘ good”’ and 
‘bad ’’ becomes merely a matter of subjective opinion. 
M. Calvocoressi quotes with approval the opinion of Sir 
Henry Hadow—and no one stands higher in this field of 
learning than the author of ‘‘ Studies in Modern Music.”’ 
“For the proper appreciation of musical excellence there 
are no strange or recondite qualities demanded: only 
receptivity of ear, only sanity of emotion, only patience 
that is willing to observe, and courage that is willing to 
speak its mind.’’ No wonder that our author adds to this 
quotation the frank admission that ‘‘in practice the 
complex elements which constitute «esthetic appreciation 
are never independent of each listener’s personal equation.” 

To the plain man who goes to concerts and enjoys 
oratorio music this comes as a comforting thought ; for 
by implication it vindicates his right to enjoy “‘ Elijah ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Golden Legend ”’ and the ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise,”’ 
all of which are objects of contempt to so many devotees 
of the new tonality. It would be an interesting task to 
collect the conflicting judgments passed by competent 
authorities on what are admitted universally to be master- 
pieces to-day—all going to prove the inadmissibility of 
dogmatism in the sphere of esthetics. Berlioz poured 
scorn on the prelude to “‘ Tristan,”’ and Fétis stigmatised 
the ‘‘ Tannhauser’”’ overture as having “‘ not a spark of 
melody beyond a poor, ill-harmonised chorale-tune ; and 
Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms, Chopin, Tschaikowsky—to 
say nothing of moderns such as Stravinsky, Scriabin, 
Ravel—have all come in for their full share of depreciation. 
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This means that in musical appreciation temperament 
plays a controlling part, and that so long as temperaments 
differ widely there will be sharply contrasted preferences. 
But let not such preferences arrogate to themselves 
pontifical infallibility as to ‘‘ good’ and “ bad,’’ for facts 
are against them. Not the least virtue in these volumes 
is their broad tolerance of spirit ; and as that is associated 
with keen insight and analytical power, they contribute 
handsomely, each in its own way, to the understanding of 
musical art. 


A NEW STAR.* 


To the astronomer in his observatory, the celestial orbs 
in their orbits are all of practically equal interest. One 
star differeth from another in glory—in colour, magnitude, 
movement—but each has an individuality of its own. He 
watches and records the regular rotations of the planets, 
the slightest variation in the appearance of the fixed stars ; 
it all has an intimate bearing on his calculations and 
hypotheses. But when, without a loophole for mistake, 
he is able to announce the discovery of a new star—then 
how justly great is his rejoicing! Probably the moment 
when he first touches bedrock certainty is the proudest 
moment of his life. . . 

Mr. Johan Backer-Lunde has long been a prophet in 
his own country, Norway—and it is several years since I 
first became acquainted with the magical artistry of his 
music—so much of it as was at that time published in 
Germany and in Scandinavia. 

“‘ Then felt I like a watcher of the skies, 
When some new planet swims into his ken:”’ 

For these brilliant and beautiful compositions, strongly 
individual, evinced a modernity, a fresh viewpoint, such 
as was not yet known to English musicians. He was, and 
is, a pioneer ; and though I do not doubt that, like Kipling’s 
pioneer, “‘ his price is paid him ten times over by his 
Maker,” yet it is difficult to understand how he has re- 
mained comparatively unknown and unacclaimed this side 
of the North Sea. The names of Swedish composers, and 
Finnish, and Danish, are familiar here : not so, as yet, the 
music of Backer-Lunde, which would justify éclat and 
enthusiasm wherever heard. This little song, ‘‘ Were I 
a Drop of Dew,”’’ is his first vocal piece to be issued by an 
English music firm ; and so he may be considered, where 
Britain is concerned, a very new star indeed. But people 
will not be slow in focussing observation on him: this song 
will show them the way : sic itur ad astra. 

Short, sweet, and possessing extreme distinction, there 
is an exquisite luminous simplicity about it. The delicate 
notes, whether vocal or instrumental, fall with a radiant 
clarity, rounded and perfect, just as drops of dew might 
fall. It seems as though the words had been transfused 
with ethereal meanings, transmuted into something 
beyond what they convey upon the surface. It has often 
struck me that a composer of genius, when setting a lyric 
in a language not his own, discerns subtle points and sig- 
nificances in the verse, which have remained imperceptible 
to the native musician. This could be exemplified by a 
number of instances ; but it is self-evident in the charming 
pages under notice. 

To vocalist and accompanist alike, ‘‘ Were I a Drop of 
Dew,” presents no technical obstacles: a dainty touch 
and sympathetic interpreter should elicit the full measure 
of its fascination. The limpid sincerity and loveliness of 
each phrase remind one of some star of spring nights, dewy, 
scintillant. One can only be grateful that an art of such 
quality, such personality, such sheer enchantment, will no 
longer be, to paraphrase Gray, dumb to us and silent, hid 
in its vacant interstellar spaces; but will sparkle with 
increscent lustre. For it is devoutly to be hoped that 
henceforth the works of Johan Backer-Lunde will ‘‘ come 


not single spies, but in battalions’’: and that the music- 
lovers of this land will receive not only a new thrill of 
discovery, but a warm, abiding joy. May Byron. 


* “ Were I a drop of dew.’’ Lyric by Maurice Clare. Music 
by J. Backer-Lunde. 2s. (Enoch.) 
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CHINOISERIE AND OTHER VOGUES. 


By RopNnry BENNETT. 


Messrs. Clifford Bax, Cranmer Byng and Arthur Waley 
have much to answer for. Their translations from the 
Chinese and Japanese, aided a little perhaps by ‘‘ Chu 
Chin Chow,” are producing a vogue for the quasi-oriental 
as all-pervading as the similar vogue caused in the 
eighteenth century by the translations of ‘The Arabian 
Nights ’’ into English, which expressed itself in the pagoda 
in Kew Gardens and other horrors. Hardly a month 
goes by but the publishers’ parcel contains at least one 
setting of poems from one or other of these languages. 
There are, as I have pointed out before, four ways of doing 
these things. You may choose words that do not call 
for music and set them with unimagined dissonances and 
strangeness. Or you may indulge in pom-pom fifths 
in the left hand and fluty bits in the right, to give a 
Wardour Street chinoiserie to a good sticky tune in the 
Woodforde-Finden manner. Fortunately this month’s 
examples contain nothing of those sorts. A third way, so 
ingenuous as to be quite harmless and amusing, is that 
exploited by Miss Elvira Gambogi in ‘‘ Two Short Songs : 
Dew and The Little Rain’ (Elkin: low and medium 
voice). The English singer of English light ballads 
seeking a pretty, insignificant song, need not be put off 
by the Chinese origin of the words, nor by the name of 
Tennyson on the cover of “ The Letter,” by the same 
composer (Elkin: two keys), for he will find nothing 
highbrow or original inside, nor for that matter any- 
thing Chinese. Sung, as they probably will be, by fair 
young tenors whose words are inaudible, they will all be 
unquestioningly accepted by the drawing-room public 
as nice little things with the usual words by the usual 
Mr. Mr. Eugene Bonner in ‘‘ Two Songs from the 
Chinese ” (Chester) chooses the fourth and only defensible 
method. He sets Mr. Waley’s verses (which have a French 
translation by M. Jacques Bonjean) in a style neat, 
sometimes witty and comparatively simple. He aims at 
no particularly Chinese effects, but trusts himself to the 
words and his own sense of atmosphere, which is con- 
siderable, and leaves it at that. In three words, he is 
neither silly nor hackneyed nor quaint. The first lyric, 
“Satire on Paying Calls in August,’ expresses the dis- 
content of a householder called upon by “ ill-bred, ignorant 
fellows,’’ who go on prattling and babbling till ‘‘ one’s 
arm is almost in half with continual fanning and the sweat 
is pouring down one’s neck in streams.’’ It is doubtful 
whether this amusing piece calls for music, but, given that 
doubt, Mr. Bonner has set it in a witty way and produced 
a piece of singable recitative which reminds me of a 
yet cleverer song, Mr. Felix White’s ‘‘ The Lazy Man.” 
The second song, ‘‘ Li Fu-Jen,” is a pleasant setting of the 
lament of Wu-ti (157-87 B.c.), sixth emperor of the Han 
dynasty, on the death of his mistress. 

Another example of Mr. Bonner’s talent appears in 
‘* Flates,’’ four French songs to verses by M. Franc-Nohan 
(Chester). The first, ‘‘ La Chanson du Porc-épic,”’ tells of 
a sucking pig with a sonnet tied to his tail discovered on 
the author’s bed. The second, ‘“‘ La Complainte de Mon- 
sieur Benoit,’’ comments upon the thoughtlessness of that 
gentleman’s committing suicide at a time inconvenient to 
his family. The third, ‘‘ Chameaux,” sets out the un- 
fortunate case of three or four medium-sized camels 
bought at a bargain sale by a lapidary, who was forced 
to keep them in a chest of drawers, where they not un- 
naturally died a stuffy death. The last touchingly 
describes nothing whatever happening to eleven crows, 
eight chilly children and one wolf against a desolate 
“Paysage de neige.’”’ These songs again suggest com- 
parisons. For example they have less pianistic humour 
than the work of Mr. Gabriel Grovlez ; but their engaging 
inconsequence will please that (probably small) band of 
people, of whom I am glad to make one, who welcome 
occasional nonsense in music as well as in ‘‘ The Hunting 
of the Snark ”’ or ‘‘ The Young Visiters.’”’ All Mr. Bonner’s 


songs are suitable to medium voice. Arranged here for 
piano accompaniment, ‘‘ Flites ’’ were originally intended 
to be accompanied by flute, clarinet, bassoon and harp, a 
combination with which they should be good fun. 

The next three songs on the list are of a sort that make 
me frankly cross and would make me still more cross if 
there were any likelihood of hearing them sung. There 
is little. The first is a setting by Mr. Reginald Steggall 
of ‘‘ Golden Eyes,’’ translated by Andrew Lang from the 
Greek of Rufinus (Chester). Looking at the words and 
then at the accompaniment, one wonders that two slight 
verses should require so many notes, accidentals and 
leaping chords to express them. The composer’s chief 
aim seems to be to escape the usual. In this he certainly 
succeeds. The introductory chords, which have served for 
endless ballads, have enough irrelevant notes stuck in to 
make them hard to play ; and the melody is so inconsequent 
that when a coherent phrase does creep in it sounds utterly 
banal. Mr. Piero Coppola, judging by two songs from 
Messrs. Curwen, seems to be as much in the dark as Mr. 
Steggall on the question of the object of song composition. 
The first, ‘“‘ Morn in May,” with words by Sir William 
Watson, says, as far as I can discover, nothing whatever ; 
but at least the song marches along to nowhere. The 
second, ‘‘ There is a wheel inside my head,’’ has not even 
that virtue. I may be obtuse, but I fail to see, and I 
imagine that W. E. Henley would have also failed to see, 
the changes of mood which Mr. Coppola, judging by the 
spasmodic flourishes of his setting, has found in that 
author’s two semi-whimsical verses. Songs of this sort 
leave me angrily wondering three things. First, who 
sings them; second, why publishers handle them ; third, 
what would happen if the composers were forced to write 
simply. Would they manage to express their ideas, or 
would they find that they had none ? 

Turning from these songs to two by Mr. Rutland 
Boughton, I was momentarily misled—partly by the new 
style of music type used by Messrs. Curwen in these and 
Mr. Coppola’s songs, and partly by the fact that, Mr. 
Boughton also uses a lot of notes—into thinking that I had 
to read two more pretentious nothings. I soon found that 
I was wrong, for the simple reason that Mr. Boughton has 
something to say and has no use for concealing vacuities 
with vocal and pianistic difficulties. In ‘‘ Sister Rain,’ 
the music is as good as the pleasing words demand. 
“Foam Song,” with excellent words by Miss Margery 
Agrell, is a charming song for light soprano. 


* * * * * 


It would be an amusing job for a spare moment—not 
more would be required—to compose a scroll of honour 
bearing the name of the one or two firms who have not 
during the last few years succumbed to another vogue 
and published a version of the Londonderry Air. This 
month’s two harmless unnecessary settings of that un- 
fortunate tune come from the house of Paxton. It is first 
arranged as a part-song for mixed voices with respectable 
words by Mr. Norman Weir (this time about a “ colleen 
wand’ring through the heather’’), sound textbook har- 
monies with amen-cadences and chromatic slithers for 
the tenor, and a piano accompaniment strictly following 
the voices and supplying a bland unnecessary bit between 
the verses. The second is an equally blameless arrange- 
ment for organ by Mr. Stuart Archer, in which the tune 
appears first in the left hand, and then, after a short 
symphonic amble, in the right. The great virtue of the 
arrangement is that the registration does not advise 
organists to use either vox humana or tremulant (But 
they will!) In the course of the next few years when 
this beautiful tune has been hag-ridden to death, it may 
dawn upon some really perceptive publisher that there are 
other equally melodious folk tunes. Meanwhile it may be 
useful to point out that it has not yet been jazzed into a 
fox-trot, nor arranged for mouth-organ and vocal ‘‘ seconds.”’ 


It would do very well like that. It would certainly do 
for me. 
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The Drama. 


THE YOUNGEST DRAMA.* 


Here’s a compendious book—a very ‘‘ Who’s Who”’ of 
modern European drama! It covers fifty names, from 
Ibsen down to the youngest writer on whose script the 
word “curtain ”’ is scarcely dry; and it is obvious that, 
critical qualifications apart, wide reading has gone to 
determine the author’s final choice. But to produce a 
book like this needs more than wide reading; otherwise 
it could be done by any arm-chair critic, especially nowa- 
days when there is rather a fashion of ignoring the actor’s 
part in that three-cornered bargain which we term drama. 
Mr. Dukes calls to his aid travel and energy, the skill to 
judge a play in a foreign tongue, and an experience of the 
psychology of foreign audiences whose value is apt to be 
overlooked. 

Even so, to write a book of such wide scope is no easy 
matter. Mr. Dukes’s plan, which on the whole works 
admirably, is to devote a page and a half to each of thirty 
“forerunners”? with whom he may presume the reader 
already acquainted, allowing five or six pages each for the 
younger men who need more introduction. To this plan 
he makes his style subservient ; for although his supply 
of epigram seems inexhaustible, he draws on it chiefly for 
those dramatists on whom he has no space to digress. 
Thus of D’Annunzio: “ this airman indeed never falls to 
earth, but he soars into the empyrean with all the facility 
of journalism ”’ ; of Barrie, ‘‘ his pathos leans out over the 
brink of the impermissible’ ; of Chekhov, “‘ the soul of 
surprise is preparation’; of Shaw, “a snow-clad volcano 
in eruption ”’ ; of ‘‘ Thérése Raquin,”’ ‘‘ Sophoclean tragedy 
in a bed-sitting-room ’’ ; of Wedekind, ‘‘ he pulled the door- 
bell of philosophy and ran away.” His first section is full 
of such good things, crystallising at one moment an 
author’s trait, at another some principle of dramaturgy. 
The only weakness of this method is that now and again, 
if one does not happen to have read the author concerned, 
it is a little too cryptic ; a reader ignorant of Synge, for 
instance, would glean little here; but all self-respecting 
playgoers, Mr. Dukes may retort, will know their “‘ fore- 
runners’ already; and indeed if one knew seventy-five 
per cent. of them and skipped the rest, the book would 
still have yielded good measure. 

In his longer studies Mr. Dukes concedes more to the 
reader unfamiliar with the authors in hand. He finds 
room to tell you something of their outlook, citing this 
play and that as in Mr. St. John Ervine’s case; or perhaps 
takes a single play (from Pirandello for instance) to discuss 
in detail. In effect these two methods are the same; for 
when he takes a single play he has a shrewd instinct for the 
right one to select—not necessarily the author’s most 
successful piece, but his most representative, the play 
which yields to criticism the aptest illustrations of the 
author’s matter and style. This selective instinct is 
evident throughout the book, and not only in the longer 
essays; thus in Chekhov’s case his choice is ‘ Uncle 
Vanya,” in Ibsen’s ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” in Milne’s “ The 
Dover Road,” in Pirandello’s ‘‘ Six Characters in Search 
of an Author.”’ The more one knows of any particular 
dramatist the more is one likely to be impressed by Mr. 
Dukes’s eye for a play, and by the unobtrusive knowledge 
which has governed his choice. 

And his synopses are excellent. The late Sir Walter 
Raleigh had a most happy knack, when lecturing on some 
obscure Elizabethan, of giving you all the essentials of a 
play in half an hour’s reading of extracts; you hurried 
home to read the rest of it, only to find that Raleigh had 
sucked it dry. Mr. Dukes treats the moderns like that. 
Take Paul Géraldy’s ‘‘ Noces D’Argent,’’ produced by 
the Reandean ‘‘ Playbox ’”’ a few weeks ago; I remember 
very little of moment in this play which Mr. Dukes has 
not preserved in his four pages of criticism ; and then take 
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Guitry’s ‘‘ Jacqueline ’’—a play which I never saw, but 
which Mr. Dukes contrives to make as clear ta me as 
““Noces D’Argent,” production and all. Either from 
greater sympathy or from concession to our insular weak- 
ness, Mr. Dukes seems at his best on foreign drama. But 
the whole book is full of interest ; and if its scope prevents 
it from saying the last word on any single dramatist, at all 
events it gives us a unique bird’s-eye view of the modern 
stage. 


G. S. 


THE PHANTOM. AT GAIETY THEATRE, HASTINGS. 


The usual order was reversed. Instead of a clergyman 
pronouncing the benediction on others, this time, others 
gave their blessing to the Rev. H. J. Boyd, in the pro- 
duction of his play, ‘‘ The Phantom.’’ Among those whose 
names thus appeared were Miss Sybil Thorndike, Miss 
Winifred Emery, Mr. Henry Ainley, Mr. Ben Greet and 
Mr. Ben Webster. Literature was represented by Miss 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Sir Rider Haggard, Mr. E. F. Benson, 
Mr. Frankfort Moore, and Mr. le Queux. The social world 
was represented by Earl Beauchamp, Countess Brassey, 
the Hon. Lady Hely-Hutchinson, Lady Maud Warrender, 
Lord Eustace Percy and Sir Vere and Lady Isham, whose 
nineteen-year-old son, Mr. Gyles Isham, is the most talked- 
of young amateur actor of the day. The fact that his 
accomplished sister, Miss Virginia Isham, was appearing 
in the play added to the interest of the occasion. 

Briefly stated, the plot is as follows. A coolie has 
incurred the curse of the Todas, a tribe which deals in 
black magic. Those thus cursed are haunted by the 
inescapable sound of a leper’s bell, and are even more 
inescapingly haunted by the fear of the appearance of 
the leper-phantom, the sight of whom is death. To any- 
one speaking to, or touching the person thus haunted, 
the curse is transferred. Of this curse-transference the 
author has made effective dramatic use, for at sound of 
the bell panic seizes the natives who hear it. The principal 
characters are, however, not native, but English. Beryl 
Bethune, a beautiful brunette, passionate of nature as a 
Creole, loves Captain Carruthers who early in the play 
seems to be succumbing to her charms. Then Alice 
Montgomery, an equally beautiful girl but fair of com- 
plexion, arrives from England, to recognise Carruthers as 
the lover she has seen in her dreams, and to be loved by 
him in return. Madly jealous, Beryl plans to destroy the 
reason and the life of her rival. The maddened, curse- 
haunted coolie appears; and Beryl (presumably by hyp- 
notic “‘ suggestion ’’) contrives to impress upon Alice that 
to her—since she has been spoken to and touched by the 
coolie—the curse has been transferred. Nothing more 
weird has for a long time been seen upon the stage than 
the scenes in which we see Alice listening in frenzied horror 
for the first note of the bell. Finally, to ensure her mur- 
derous purpose, Beryl personates the phantom to Alice, 
who falls fainting and seemingly dying. But her shrieks 
are heard. Alice’s lover rushes in, sees the phantom, 
tears away the veil, and the damnable plot is revealed. 
Beryl makes a last and passionate appeal for his love to 
Carruthers. It is rejected with loathing, and the curtain 
falls upon the suicide of Beryl (‘‘ off’’) while Alice, re- 
covering, is seen clasped in her lover’s arms. Beryl is 
plaved with passionate intensity by Miss Henzie Raeburn, 
an actress of remarkable versatility. Miss Agatha Kentish 
looked lovely as Alice, and plaved the earlier scenes with 
such lightness and grace that the audience was entirely 
unprepared to find her an actress of such compelling power 
in tragedy as she displayed when listening to the bell, 
and faced by the phantom. Mr. Gravely Edwards played 
Carruthers painstakingly, and Mr. John Williams the part 
ot adjutant to General Blake. Mr. Williams, albeit looking 
every inch a soldier, has what the Irish call ‘‘ a way with 
him,” in his delightful rendering of the only humorous 
role. Miss Isham acted with ease and distinction as 
Mrs. Blake, and as Miss Blake, Miss Molly Boyd showed 
naturalness and charm. 
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